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Dean Martin will have 
Gore important business to 
Ngriend to rather than clown- 
wwith Jerry Lewis. 

Martin, head of the 
matics department since 
fins selected March 23 to 
Dr Ray Malzahn as dean 
fe ehool of arts and sciences. 

Dinbelicves his experience 
history with Missouri 
mm could have influenced 
He joined 





jon committee 





Mere faculty in 1965. 

ea lol of people on campus 
ffm sure were good friends,” 
Beaid, “So there was some 


forme because I was more 


isarn quantity.” 
EeEnk Billerbaum, vice presi 


build on de; 
and forgn 
the future. 


“It was a hard d 
the end we cho: 


Dartmental strengths 
@ continuous vision for 


lecision, but in 
se the right candi. 
date,’ Bitterbaum Said. “Dr. 
Martin is an ontstanding person, 
scholar, teacher, and adminising 
lor” 

The Selection com 
work last fall, receiving more than 
90 applications for the post. Three 
finalists, in addition fo Martin, 


Were brought to campus for inter 
views. 


mittee began 


Martin served/as interim dean 
last year when Malzahn stepped 
UP as interim|Vice president for 
academic affairs. 

He has experienced the posi- 
tion’s ins and outs and knows he 
will have to make many decisions. 
“1 know it’s not going to be an 











as interim dean a year ago, and | 
expect this will be a different 
Xperience” 

The dean's position calls for 
Tesponsibilities that Martin is anx 
40uS fo take on. 

sThe department heads in the 
arts andisciences are all strong 
People and) goal setters.” he said 
she dean makes sure the depart 
mental goals fit within the Colley 
peli thin the College 

Marlin said his top priority, 
focusing on teaching, will remain 
the same when'he takes the post 
He also wants to continue develop- 
ing the core curriculum and to 
Concentrate on excellence in the 
classroont 

“I willlalways be talking and 
Prompting toward the classroom 
Process,” he said. 

Martin said Bitterbaum offered 
him the job around 9:30/a.m. last 
Thursday with College President 
Julio\Leon wanting fo make an 





tin for arts and sciences post 


before it was made public, but he 
didn’t have enough time 

“Treally wanted to go home and 
talk to my wife about it, but 1 
decided to talk on the telephone 
because I had a class at 11 a.m.” 
Martin said, 

He said a 








an is & communica 
tor, an encourager, a formulator of 
Policy, and) a problem solver 
among other things 

“You're also a facilitator, one who 
makes things happen quickly or 
smoothly," he said. 

The hunt for Martin's successor 
is already under way. Right now 
Martin says the College is leaning 
toward an internal|replacement 
He said Malzaho may speak to 
each member of the department to 
find/out who is interested or to 
hear any nominations. 

Bitterbaum hopes a new mathe 
matics department head will be in 
placé by July 1 








tHe’s leaving quite a big foot 
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(slroversy surrounds the 
Windy Lions’ basketball pro- 
fgam in the wake of head 
Hi Scott Ballard’s release of 
Andrea Comstock and 
ps Nel auy. 

Ppa meetings, Ballard told 
ilies they will not be return- 
feSuthem's squad next fall. 
ek and McLaury have ques 
q/Billard’s motives for the 


ine, 
INSID! 
Horton's parents 
peak out on the 


ad 
aihietes'dismissal | 
Latfor {0 the editor| 
Pago 4A| 





tepals meeting with Dr. Glenn 
b Vor president for student 
& Sille Beard, women’s ath 
ierstor; Ballard; and McLaury 
i peents will be held tomor- 
Melaary said 

BAN Elit would be appropriate 
tocomment at this time 
Be dian appeals process which 
Pending. Ballard said yes 
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thletes’ dismissal 
gnites controversy 


“This stuff has really played head 
games with me, and that doesn't 
help matters 

According to the players, the dis 
missals and senior guard Tommie 
Horton's abrupt departure on Feb, 
17, stem from personal conllics with 
Ballard. Horton, a four-year Starter 
{or the Lady Lions, removed herself 
from the squad during a team meet 
ing with three games remaining in 
the regular season. 

Horton said Ballard was upset with 
her, Comistock, and McLaury 
because the trio skipped a team 





meeting the previous day, She said> 


Ballard told her she was disloyal and 
the scholarship money she was 
receiving was “a waste” 

Horton said her relationship with 
Ballard was not terrific, but never fo. 
the point of having to leave the 
team. 

“It (playing at Southern) has been 
good simply because I love the 
game,” she said. “Before, [Ballard] 
and I had never goiten into it He 
has done things that I didn’ like and 
didn’t approve of, but I'didn open: 
my mouth 

“I don't know—every year it just 
built up.” 

Horton said Jeaving the program i 











LET THE REVELS BEGIN 





DEBORAH SOLOUON/The Chant 


*King Budward” Bud Clark recelves a standing ovation as he and his entourage parade In Saturday night during the first Madrigal Feast. 
at Missouri Southern. The four-night raucous atfalr drew 442 revelers to Taylor Auditorium. (See related story and photos on page 16A.) 
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SS cite reasons concem- 
eps performance. 
feo baents that it (the dis 
nothing to do 
Sy onthe'court,” she said: 
Bio averaged about 
Pe game after transfer- 
Fort Scott (Kan:) 
Sad she has no 
NEXt season, 
= *ilnol be attending 





Tetosa McLaury, next to Scott Ballard, 
ej “Heers her team on from the sidelines. 


an abrupt 
manner 
and having 
the “stigma 


something 
that 1s 
going 10 
affect me 
the rest of 
my. life,” 
she said. “I 
have 
played for 
four years, and then I quit three 
games before the season ended.” 

Although Comstock and) McLaury, 
were part of the Feb. 17 Horton mc 
dent, they finished the rest of the 
season with the team, and both said 
they had no doubts they, would fi- 
ish their careers at Southern 

*[ think that everybody had a prob- 
Jem with us because we were Very 
good friends and they, were jealous, 
McLaury said. “It was like they 
expected us to live, breathe, eal, and 
sleep basketball 

“Ina way, [think we did that, but 
we needed an outlet, too. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSION. 


Foreign exchange program adds College 


Students could be traveling abroad as early as 96 


Br PAULA SMITH 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


s early as the summer of 
96, Missouri Southern 
students may be studying 


at the University of Dar es 
Salaam in Tanzania, or another 
foreign inslifution, for the price 
‘one would pay at Southern 

This possibility exists due to 
the preliminary acceptance of the 
College into the International 
S(udent Exchange Program 
(SEP); 

“This is a significant develop- 
ment and very, very’ beneficial to 
ar students and tke internation 
al) program,” said) College 
President Julio Leon. “There are 
some fantastic institutions: 
involved.” ries 

Dr. Erk Bitterbaum, vice presi: 
dent for academic affairs, said 
Southern would be the fourth 





institution im the state to be 
accepted into the program, join: 
ing Southwest Missouri State 
Southeast Missouri State, and 
Central Missouri State 
Bitlerbaum said a site visit by 
ISEP next fall would complete 
Southern’s acceptance 

“We've made it through our 
major hurdle,” he said 

Bitterbaum credits the 
College's admittance into the pro- 
gram to Judy Bastian, his assis 
tant, and many other people who 
helped with developing the appli- 
cation. 

“It is a very impressive docu- 
ment,” he said. 

More than 100 institutions 
around the world are open to stu- 
dents affiliated) with ISEP- 
Through the program, students 
receive academic credit af their 
home institution for the courses 
they complete abroad 


Summer, semester, or longer 
exchanges are possible through 
the program. 

Most forms of financial aid may 
be applied to the program. 
Tuition, fees, and room and 
board will be the same as the 
home institution, but stodents 
must be enrolled fulltime at the 
foreign university 

“It's a very economical way to 
gel our sludents abroad,~ 
Bitterbaum said, 

Another benefit of the program, 
Bitferbaum said, is an increase in 
the number of international stu: 
dents who will be able to altend 
Southern 

“This will be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for our community to learn 
from them," he said 

Bitterbaum advised students to 
begin planning now for going 
abroad, 

Participants nced not be fluent 
in foreign language, because 
many of the institutions offer 








several in 

English 

ISEP was established in 1979 
and is funded in part by a grant 
fromthe Bureau for Educational 
and Cultural) Affairs, U:S; 
Information Agency, under the 
authority of the Fulbright Hays 
Act of 1961. The program is 
administered) by a central office 
staff located at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C. 
and through a network of ISEP. 
coordinators appointed by mem- 
ber institutions. 

Participating ISEP institutions 
include Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, Korea University, 
Deakin University in Austra 
University of the South Pacific im 
Fiji, Technical University of 
Budapest. University of Amster- 
dam, St. Petersburg Mining 
Institute in Russia, University of 
Zambia, Tartu University in 
Estonia, and Universidad del 
Norte in Colombia 0 


Courses taught 
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‘A campus seouri céscovered a fre in a Dumpster West ol the soccer fed fa 
{o extinguish the fire and caled the opin Fire Department. The calss ol the i F 


: Brian Holt of Five Star Construction in Springfield, backed a truck carrying 
oS SA pls into a ight pole, knacking it down. A tarp on the truck blocked the pols 


IRS SOCCER FIELD 6:10 p.m. 









ans Lora 6:20am. _Eatlene For, College staf, reported damage tothe drvers side Window of ay 


yas - 5: ‘A female student reported a slender while male epproached her and madg| 
ae ONS DEN Dor databcid fat appearance) Secunly officers and Lamont Blanford approached} 
‘confessed but would not fully cooperate. After further investigation, Blantord 

pect had harassed other female students. 















; ‘A female student reported seeing the same student as in the report above 
SHORS HEADLEEHALL 12:30pm. rdw on Feb, 28 Al the time, she decded not 10 file a report but cha 





‘Ajanitor reported a stolen VCR from Room 211, which had been lef unlocked) 










310/95  WEBSTERHALL 4:18 p.m 


20195 Lorz 8:30pm. _Acempus secur officer saw a gray Cacilac back no a parked cay, Nether car was 
‘Aaron Newbeny, junior law enforcement major, reported a dent on his car beh he 
‘sde door Newbeny determined thal a passenger in a Bentonville, Ar poks 
fis vehicle had hit twith the rear door ofthe patrol unit ‘ 


21195 LOT 34 3 p.m. 





12:01 ppm. _Dr Mark Comstock reported seeing a ih ue Buck back out of paring spol ag 
intitle Dodge pick-up belonging o Lyle Mays, associat professor ol computer ees i 
(dg damagod the lf rear quarier pane! and tre and lf the scene al excessive sped 
E} 


32495 LOT 29 











AHEAD 4 


Roadblocks In Your Way? 


Like roadbloc! 
studies force a change in direction. If your priorities 
changed, the Air Force can help y ae 





ancial problems or difficulties with 





i 
CHILI CHEESE NACHO} 
WTH THE PURCHASE OFA } The Air Force offers educational assistance, high-tech 

MAYO CHILI CHEESE NACHO AND | training and job experience, It'll take more than'a high 
A MEDIUM DRINK H school diploma to succeed in the 21st century, ' 
THE MAX IN H 
TEX-MEX ®@ i 
TASTE H 









Otfer expires Feb. 28, 1995. One coupon 











Tue claRT —_ per person please. Cp#15 Store#78 





New Stuffed Crust Pizza 








Trade Us Your Tired, 
Your Poor, 
Your Used CD's... 


FREE CD* 


WITH TRADE IN 
OF 5 CD'S 





“Cheese is rolled into the edge of our new crust that's not too thick, not 
too thin. Add to that a deliciously new robust sauce, 
and you've got a surprise you can taste 


You'll love the stuff we're made of.” 
$9°° 1 Large — 1" Topping FREE *Up to $15.99 Everyday Price 
Seal ly 


Sfipbean Pantha Wan Trade O's Must FullLenst, 
ane lo Scratches, and In Original 
Dine-In / Carryout = Dele Jewel Box WithAl Cover Ar 


Jopli Webb City ¢ 
302.8. Main 1897 S. Madison Pizza Trade Subject to hastings Approval, 
S. Rangeline 
Medium Single- | 1 Large Specialty | 
Topping Pizza Pizza & A Large 
& 2 Drinks Single-Topping 


17" 











1" 


= Dine-In « Cermout « Delivery 
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NTHE CORNER POCKET STUDENT/SENATE 





BY GENTE UNDERNEHR. 
(CAMPUS EDITOR 


e Student Senate’s newly 
formed redirection committee 
has spent the last few weeks 

Grafting a resolution that, if passed, 


allocation of finds 

‘The resohition proposes the Senate 
amend its bylaws to state thal each 
campus organization must send one 
Tepresentative (wtio is not a Senate 
member) to an organizational meet 
ing held cach month. 

An organization can be excused 
from the meeting with the submis 
sion of a letter explaining the 
absence and permission from the 
Senate president. Any organization 
failing to attend the-meeting without 
Prior consent will be ineligible to 
Teceive Senate allocations during 
that academic semester. A 20-minute 
discussion of possible amendments 
to the resolution dominated the 
mecling. Before the discussion 
Senate! vice president Shelby 





! STEVE GURLEY/The Chant 


erick Jenkins, freshman education major, takes a break from 
Sasses with a game of billiards in the Lions’ Den Tuesday atlemoon, 











CALLERS NEEDED 
{help the Joplin Amateur Radio Club 
wihits projects. Salary plus A.M. or PM. 
hours. 

Apply: 2431 Range Line Suite.B 
(behind 1st State Bank) 












will place further limitations on the” 





Hesterty stressed the importance of 
etting the student body’s opinion 

“Before you vote on this next woek, 
0 out and talk to people.” she said 
“Talk to students, faculty advisers, 
sponsors, and find out what they 
think If they don’t like it, find out 
why. Get a lot of feedback on this so 
we have a good 
backing for our 
vole” 

Most of the 
discussion cen- 
tered around the 
requirement 
that an organize 
tion's eligibility 
for funds de- 
pends on its rep- 
resentation at 
the monthly 
meetings. Jason 
Talley, spokes- 
man for the redirection committce, 
stood behind the resohution 

“It's their (the organizations’) 
responsibility to attend the meet 
ings," he said. “If they can't send one 


aa 
wh) 


over them. 








If they can't send one 
member, tough luck. If they 
don't have any incentive, 
we shouldn't shed a tear 


Jason Talley 
Freshman senator 





member, tough luck. If they don't 
have any incentive, we shouldn't 
shed a lear over them.” 

John Weedn, junior senator, said 
the stipulation should not be a decid- 
ing fsctor to allocate funds. 

“We should consider each alloca 
tion on its own merit” he said. “We 
can ask an organi 
zation if it had rep: 
resentation at the 
meeting and keep 
that in’mind, but 
we should not say 
"You did not attend 
the mecting so 
you cannot have 
any funding.” It 
should not be set 
in stone.” 


Talley said the 


sure that Senate allocations go to 
organizations that are participating 
in campus activities. 

*We are trying to make sure the 
money is spent in the correct man- 








Resolution would mandate attendance at meetings 


Der, and we are using it as an incen- 
tive to come fo the meetings” he said. 
“This isa tool we have at our disposal 
and we shouldn’ be afraid to use i.” 

Kimberly Gilman, junior senator, 
said the meetings are a way to form 
4 correspondence between the stu- 
dent body and the Senate 

“They should take advantage of 
their opportunity to come before us 








said, “If an organization is unable to 
atiend, we can send the minutes 60 
they know what happened.” 

Gilman also said the resolution 
provides the Senate with a definite 
allocation guideline which will make 
the décision-making process easier. 


“This gives us a formula,” she 
“Right now, it's completely arbitrary. 
This gives u8 facts to look al, and it 
Rives us a forum to communicate 
with them.” 

The redirection committee will 
Meet again to discuss possible 
amendments. A revised draft will be 
‘submitted for vote next week. 








‘ oNaatreGot) | eOensel! (9 e = 6 2S = SSS 
} “ih ABOVE PAR GOLF ! BRIAN W. MARLOW 
& ! 5 
1 Ropers Auto Store 
1 ENTERTAINMENT ' NorthPark Mall 
1 Enjoy Driving Range, Baseball and Softball Batting Cages, 
1 36 Holes of Miniature Golf, Water Bumper Boats, Video | New Cars Used Cars > WILL TAKE 
H Arcadeand Paci Hoa I rs TRADE-INS , OVER 300 to choose 
1 One Cones Pe Pane 1 Roper's Auto from. 
! 3500 West 71hStreet Joplin ! Store Also - BAD CREDIT OR NO CREDIT 
He cents off 417 - 623- 6887 cents off | | Nonhpark Mall I CAN GET YOU FINANCED. COME IN 
=-~~-~ ~~~ ----- 625-5586 AND SAY HI!! 
COMPLETE FAMILY HAIR CARE ; 7 












LOCAL DRIVERS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 
to help the Joplin Am: adio Club 
earn $50 - $65 dollars a day 
A.M. or P.M. hours 


call: 624-9810 SPECIAL 10 TANS 


The Lion’s Den 


REGULAR MEN'S CUTS $4 


MASSAGE (By appointment only) $15-$ 25 
3816 E.7th Joplin, MO 64801 


$10 





623-8767 












WE'LL ERASE YOUR 
COLLEGE LOAN. 


Ifyou're stuck with a student loan that’s 
not in default, the Army might pay it off. 


Ifyou qualify, we'll reduce your debt— 
up to $55,000. Paymentis either ¥; of 
the debt or $1,500 for each year of 
service, whichever is greater. 


You'll also have training ina 
choice of skills and enough 
self-assurance to lastyou 
the rest of your life. 


Get all the details from 
your Army Recruiter. 





ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE: 


110 N. Range Line Suite 209 
Joplin, MO 





(417) 623-7966 


r---------- 


SHOW YOUR COLLEGE I.D, AND RECEIVE | 


A 10% 
DISCOUNT FROM 


| Wenoys 


In Joplin, Carthage Missouri 
and the Fort Scott, Kansas areas. 


> 
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working years are over. 


TIAA 
CREF 








For fast relief from the nagging ache of 
taxes, we recommend TIAA-CREF 
SRAs. SRAs are tax deferred annuities 
designed to help build additional assets- 
money that can help make the differ- 
ence between living well after your 


Contributions to your SRAs are 
deducted from your salary on a pre-tax 
basis. That lowers your current taxable 
income, so you start saving on taxes 
right away. What's more any edmings 
on your SRAs are also tax-deferred until 


\ 
Ny) CRE 

R VIAAS AND 
YP AAETIRE MENT 





are very low, “which means more of 
your money goes toward improving 
your future financial health. 


ENSURING THE FUTURE 
FOR THOSE WHO SHAPE IT” 


\Vy 


As the nation's largest retirement sys- 
tem, we offer a wide range of allocation 
choices- from TIAA's traditional annuity, 
with its guarantees of principal and 
interest, to the seven diversified invest- 
ment accounts of CREF's variable 
annuity. What's more, our expenses 


To find out more, call our plan- 
ning specialists at 1 800 842-2888, 
We'll send you a complete SRA infor- 
mation kit, plus a free slide calculator 


acy 
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Unsigned editorials on this page express the opinions of a majority of The Chart editors, Observations elsewhere on the page rep- 
resent independent viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, and readers: 





‘Some interesting findings 


the College on the cutting edge of financial aid: He 
has resisted offers from Kansas city, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Washington, D.C., among others. Yet he 
continues to call Southern and Joplin home. We are 


n The Chart set out to investigate what it 
kes to pay for a college education, we 
idn't Know what we would find. We did 
know we wanted to explore the issue from the 
angle of the College as well as that of the students 


| who attend classes here. 


What we found in both areas is as encouraging as 
it is interesting, Among the highlights, Jim Gilbert, 
Southern's director of financial aid, is quite satisfied 

| here at Southern. That is a relief considering that it 
| has been the hard work of Gilbert in pioneering 
| direct lending and electronic filing that has placed 


‘This resolution is a dog 


order to ensure attendance at the meetings. What it 
is, however, is a club to beat organizations into toe- 
ing the Senate line. The Senate initiated the meet- 
ings and now it proposes to blackmail student orga- 
nizations into participation. 

Sen. John Weedn raised a voice of reason last 
night when he suggested this “should not be set in 


ere we go again. 


| {nan attempt to achieve the noble goal of 
increased campus involvement, the Student 
Senate is considering yet another misguided and ill- 
conceived move. For the last few weeks, the 
Senate's redirection committee has worked to draft 
| a resolution which would require campus organiza- 
tions to attend a monthly organizational meeting or 


be cut off from Senate funds. 


Some groups meet infrequently themselves and 
yet have legitimate claims to funds for some good 
purposes. Sen. Jason Talley called the threat of 
denied funding a “tool we have at our disposal” in Coercion is not the way. 


YOUR LETTERS 


Tho Chart welcomes letters {rom readers. Letters must be signed and include a phone number for verification. Lottors should be 300 
words or fower. Submit letters to Tho Chart office on the third floor of Webster Hall, fax them to (417) 625-9742, or send via E-mail. Our 
E-mail addresses: TheChart@ aol.com or HRKP31E@ prodigy.com Letters are due by noon Monday for publication In that week's edition. 


fortunate indeed. 


We had some nice visits with people like Jason 
Vincent, Kassi Marlow, and Candi Lockwood. These 
students work long and hard in both the classroom 
and at jobs to pay the bills, Marlow earns and learns 
and tells us about “life money” These students are 
just a few of the fine examples of students who have 
learned the hard way “The Price We Pay’ CV 


stone.” 


Listen to him, guys. This is a flea-ridden dog of a 
measure. Groups will jump through your hoops, but 
the forced attendance will neuter the organizational 


meetings. 


RUM 











Ballard’s interest in education false, parents say 


| © are very disappointed in 
| the leadership of the 
Missouri Southern women's 


basketball program. Any parents of 
futuro college athletes should be care- 
ful to investigate thoroughly their 
choices of college programs and don't 
| overything they are told 
| Our daughter, Tommic had 
|. dedicated four years of her life to the 
Ul program at MSSC. She 
d upon being recruited that 
academics wer and athletics sec- 
| ond. This, however, was not the case 
After her first two years, it was time 
to declare a major. When she ¢) a 
| carecr she was discouraged because 
| the schedule of classi d would 
| interfere with basket Her second 
ame advice, Because of the 
athletic schedule, her final choice 
would) have taken an extended 
| amount of time to complete. She did 
not complain because of her love and 
commitment to the game and team 
Commitment to the team is appar- 
| ently what brought our daughter's 
suc 
abrupt end four games before seas: 
end, With an apparent immature 
jon, Coach Scott Ballard called a 
, meeting and excluded our 
along with Teresa McLaury 
‘and Andrea Comstock, who have since 
been dismissed, to discuss 
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bosketb 















choice, 

























unity.” Scott Ballard, Carrie Knifes 
and Sallie Beard were all present 
when the excluded players were final- 
ly allowed to meet with the remainder 
of the team only to be ridiculed, 
embarrassed, and harassed by Scott 
Bollard in front of their peers and 
ammates. With this embarrassment 
our daughter, highly emotional, had 
taken all she could and walked out. Is. 
this what you call unity, Coach? If an 
employer has a problem or misundcr- 
standing with an employee it is solved 
in private, or lawsuits are a probabili- 
ty by the employee. 

Unfortunately this letter will not 
take away our daughter's pain and 
emotional stress she has incurred due 
to an immature decision made by the 
leaders of women’s basketball at 
M She did not receive her 
deserved credit on senior night at 
| but her parents, friends, rela- 
‘and many fans know in their 
its and minds she earned it 

People will never know the entire 
story, only those in attendance at the 
team meeting, and that will probably 
never be honestly relayed; scholar- 
ships and jobs are at stake. Never 
mind, the well-being and self-esteem 
of a growing young lady. Tommie isn’t 
perfect, but one mistake out of four 
years of hard work and dedication 
should have been treated in a more 


























adult and thought-out manner than 
pitting seven teammates and three 
adults against three unsuspecting 
girls. All we can say is that the two 
other girls have been punished 
because the leadership of the basket- 
ball program evidently won't be satis- 
fied until they can run their personal 
lives not only on the court but off the 
court as well. 

Our daughter played basketball for 
12 years. She got up early, studied 
ate into the night, practiced hard, 
and kept her body and mind clean in 
order to continue her sport. She is a 
happy and honest young lady who has 
been called every ugly and insulting 
name you can think of in front of her 
team as well as her parents just 
because Coach Scott Ballard has dif- 
ferent ideas as to what makes a young 
girla lady. Just keep in mind that our 
daughter would never have quit if the 
reason hadn't been there. She, Teresa, 
and Andi are very close friends, and 
we're sorry that their coach didn’t 
want it that way. We are proud that 
our daughter chose her friends over 
Coach Ballard's philosophies. Our 
daughter's priorities are correct, 
Coach Ballard’s and Sallie Beard’s ore 
not! 


Parents of 824 
Barbara and Tommy Horton 
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fEDITOR’S ‘COL UMN. 


Approaching graduation prompts editor's rey; 


= my supposed graduation nears 
(and as this will be my last edi- 
’s column—really, I promise), 


I find myself evaluating niy time spent 
at Missouri Southern. While there 
were a lot of arresting things that hap- 
pened in the five years I have been 
here (yes, five)—like Denny Dent 
splattering paint all over the campus 
oval, the Barn Theatre burning down, 
‘and the women’s softball team being 
national champs—these things never 
erased the many little things that 
ticked me off. 
For in- 
stance, the 
College cata- 
log says all 
students will 
Yeceive com~ 
puter 
instruction to 
help them 
function as 
members of 
society, etc., cte. But al-most all com- 
puter instruction received at this 
College comes on IBM computers 
Attention: many employers use 
Macintosh. While the communications, 
graphic arts, and even English depart- 
ments are using some or all Macintosh 
equipment, the general student body 
should have the option to learn more 
than IBM 

Likewise, there seems to be an 
imbalance in the foreign language 
requirements, While all students pur- 
suing a bachelor of arts degree must 
complete 12 hours of one foreign lan- 
guage, all other degrees do not have 
the same requirement. Why does a 
BIA. student need foreign language 
more than a student seeking a bache- 
lor of science? Some will counter that 
all students must satisfy Area 5 of the 
core curriculum before graduating 
This srea offers students the choice 
between one foreign language class or 
one class dealing with things like 
international business, comparative 





By P.J. Graham 
Editorial Editor 









religion, and international jugy 
tems. But one question—ber 
can talk business, law ern 
with a foreigner, don't we ‘fit 
be able to talk to them? 


‘One problem I 


a student should have to talent! 
tion since it helps in all other a? 
(take note that this comes 
mouth of an English major) 
need to take Lifetime Walls 
order to learn to have a longer 


fi 


chemistry, or anatomy mea 
As a sen-ior, another pro 
subject for me is senior ante 
While it may be good for the 
know how much we learn at i 
Southern, the test should at lk 
accurate. 
Senior assessment compares 
we take as incoming freshmen 4 
we take as outgoing seni 
‘about transfers? What about 
who are attending college lo 
four years? I participated|in 
assessment last year. I graduaty 
year. Is the College assuming’ 
learned anything this year? 
Again, there are a lot of gres 
about Southern. Where else in th 
can you get dental work done 
Where else are there people 
full-time to help us? f 
However, it remains that while 
are attempts at great things, som 
issues are still being overlooked 
are not advantageous to the 
whom this institution is ge 








(IN PERSPECTIVE 


Fn 


Literacy made fora 


Se Fees 
Group invites volunteers, future readers intok 


en I couldn't read, my teacher 
scolded me and my parents 
spanked me,” says Janice. “I 


hated school.” 

“That wasn't my problem,” says Philip. 
“My mom moved every few months, and 
I didn't learn nothing. In the fifth grade 
our teacher hit us on the head with a 
hammer if we didn't know our lessons. 





however, they have faced thir 
‘and now, at whatever cost, they ¥ 
read 
Our volunteer tutors are 

unique, ranging from a fireman 
erinarian to retired teachers, eng 
homemakers, and business 
women. Our staff of five trainen 
nates a 10-hour workshop for cur 








One day we equir 
pitched him the) 
out the win- > u teach 
dow.” He By Marj Boudreaux =! 
pauses a 7 a 
State Coordinator, sto 
“That was i Aibran 
eahek twat Joplin N.A.L.A. ol 
in school,” he os 
says softly our st 
The  stu- canbe 


dents come to my desk, one by one, each 
with a different history. I ask a few 
questions to find out why they want to 
Jearn to read now that they are adults. 
What has brought them to Joplin 
Neighborhood Adult Literacy Action 
(NALA)? 

Joe gets right to the point. “Pm coming 
to learn to read ’cause I'm tired of lying.” 

Joe is not alone—the adults who come 
in to learn to read are notoriously good 
bluffers. Sometimes members of their 
own family don’t even know they can't 
read well, Often they are extremely 
bright; they may even have their own 
business. By the time they come to 
Joplin NALA at 102 Schifferdecker, 


computers which reinforce the F 
and free one-on-one tutoring. 
‘As coordinator of Joplin NAIA 
committed to the threefold 
recruiting and teaching adullt! 
training and equipping tutors © 
viding sites for teaching. Ev 
else we do—record-keeping, # 
ing, raising funde—relate 
goals. ; 
My perspective on literacy? L 
is for everyone, and I will doa 
to make it available, If yous 
perspective on literacy, you D9 
to become a tutor, bring in 
donate funds, or 722, Conte 
625-5398. a 
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SUMER EMPLOYMENT. 


wo students experience life 
at Yellowstone National Park 





{least (vo Missouri 
Southern students have 
pent their summers 
at Yellowstone 
(sonal Park. 
salions major, Was one of 
students. 
spent part of her summer 
jie park in 1993. She trav. 
ihere with her now-fiance 
Fields, who graduated in 
ber from Southern. 
Moss bused tables and 
ed rooms at Yellowstone. 
ie snid she averaged $100 
week working full-time. 
be job wasn't glamorous but 
ys necessary and an experi- 
act that was rewarding,” she 





Se ived in a dormitory with 


two other women whi 
10 shi 
bathroom with three aie 
women. Moss said the Toom: 
were small but nice. ‘ 
Oss said she and Fields h; 

id 

two consecutive days off mets 


because I wasn't a visitor,” Moss 
said. “I was a resident anda part 
of the Yellowstone ecosystem.” 

She said’ people need to be in 
good physical condition to work 
al the park. 


Living in Yellowstone was an experience 
see because I wasn'ta visitor. Ly 
nd a part of the Yellowstone ecosystem. 


that is inde- 
yas a resident 


Shelly Moss 


Senior communications major 


LL) 


er each weck and spent this time 
exploring the park: She said the 
experience was rewarding 
Living in Yellowstone was an 
experience that is indescribable 


Moss also said jobs aren't just 
for young people, as people of all 
ages work there year-round 

Yellowstone is located in 
Wyoming. 














Shelly Moss, senior communications major, and Josse Fields, Decomber graduate, take a closer look 
at the Grand Tetons during one of their days off together from working at Yellowstone National Park. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF SHELLY MOSS 











OOK REVIEW 


College guide provides information, insight 
\elowstone summer jobs offer people 
pportunity to earn money, have fun 


pPNATHAN SABO oo 
PAF NRITER 


ow about taking a job in 
14 Yellowstone: National Park 
PLihis summer instead of 
ting for your parents’ grocery 
feeback home in Cassville? 
Miter reading Clint Wilkes’ 
lige Guide to a Summer in 
one you'll want to. 

‘short, easy-to-read book will 
fe even the total non-believer 
By to pack his or her bags and 
ha off to Wyoming for the sum- 
es 
Files writes with a humorous 
fprsch and goes about instruct: 





When: 


ing the reader by interviewing 
hundreds of the college students 
who work there every summer, 

When one thinks of a typical job 
at Yellowstone National Park the 
first thing that probably. comes to 
mind is doing some kind of out- 
door land conservation or wildlife 
activity hiking around all day 

But in actuality there are many 
different jobs ranging from wait- 
ing tables to housekeeping to bar- 
tending 

But the same kinds of incidents 
arise even in Yellowstone as they 
might in any job waiting tables. 
Wilkes tells of one elderly couple 











Location: 








Monday 


Tuesday 


Building: 
Kuhn Hall 


Young 


office 


Gymnasium * 


Wednesday 
April 6 
April 7 
April 10 
April 11 
April 12 


Reynolds Hall 
Webster Hall 


Matthews Hall 
Ummel Hall 
Taylor Hall 
Music/Art/ 


Lobby 


Theatre 


April 13 
April 14 


Hearnes Hall 


Justice Center 


who were paying their bill in a 
Testaurant and were compliment 
ing the manager on how good 
their waitress was and how much 
she reminded them of their great- 
granddaughter. 

The older woman looked back 
and saw the buser clearing their 


Clint Wilkes 
Yellowstone Guide 
PO. Box 192 

Pinson, AL 35126 


Pertinent addresses 


lable and became distressed that 
their tip might not make it to their 
waitress, 

The manager assured her that 
this was nota problem and that 
the lip would make it to her 
Wilkes says the woman looked 
relieved and said, “Our waitress 





T.W. Services 
Employment Office 
P.O. Box 165 
Yellowstone Park, 
WY 82190 





Career Planning & Placement 


Mobile Information Stations 


Outside nursing department 
2nd floor east lobby 


Main entrance 
South entrance 


Front entrance 


2nd floor north entrance 


Art department entrance 


Main entrance 


West entrance 


m 8:30 to 11 a.m. 


* Youn, ium station will be open fro! 
ig Gymnasium sta’ to 1 p.m. 


All other stations will be open from 10 a.m. 


ent staff will be on hand at the 
ices and help students plan 
y file for graduation at the 


Career Planning and Placem 
Stations to explain their serv! 
| their job searches. Seniors ma! 


| Stations. 











did such a wonderful job, I would 
hate for her not to get that QUAR- 
TER we left” 

In spite of that story, Wilkes says 
the best jobs at Yellowstone are 
those that get tipped such as wait 
ing tables or as a bell porter, The 
rest of the work varies by job, but 
generally pays $4.50 to $5 per 
hour 

He says to remember you won't 
gel rich working at Yellowstone, 
but it’s such a privilege to be able 
to work there for the unique 
atmosphere and beauliful scencry, 

The company you work for will 
usually take $8.50 per day from 
your paycheck for food and hous 
ing in the dormitory 

People can usually find ajob at 
the park, though it will not always 
be their frst choice 









There are several different com- 
panies who hire summer help at 
Yellowstone, The largest of these 
companies is a mega‘corporation 
named) TW. Recreational 
Services, which hires about 70 
percent of the park's college sum: 
mer workers, according to Wilkes. 

The company mainly covers. 
restaurants and lodging facilities, 
To oblain an application from the 
‘company, persons may write 

TW. Recreational, Services 
Employment Office, P.O, Box 165, 
Yellowstone Park, WY 82190)or 
Interested persons may. call (307) 
4-53.24, 

















¢, P.O, Box 192, Pinson, AL 
126,07 








CAREER ADVICE 


Flexibility and adaptability 
sought-after traits in market 


Characteristics 
apply in all jobs 


sk any recruiter or hiring 
manager. Whatever busi- 
ess or industry they're 


{{r o)m, 

theyll like 

ly mention 

“flexibility 

and/adapt- 

ability” as 

traits on 

their “most 

wanted” ~ 

list for new By SHERYL SILVER 
hires. COLUMNIST 

This 
same focus on flexibility applies to 
current employees as well, When 
it comes to culling back in a 
department or job category, the 
Teast flexible, adaptable individual 
amongst similarly qualified 
‘employees, is likely fo be the per- 
son terminated. 

Think of people you know who. 
resisted computer technology 
when it entered your work envi 
ronment. What about those who 
clung to “the old! way” of doing 
things after your company was 
acquired or new management was 
brought in to improve the organi- 
zation’s productivity? Those folks 
that come to mind probably fall 
under the category of “former” 
rather than “current” co-workers 

The point is that in ‘an economy 
where change is ongoing and 
managers and supervisors are 
required to peddle as fast as they 
can to meet their superiors’ 
demands, there's little tolerance 
for employees who resist 
change—whether it relates to new 
technology, new procedures, new 
job responsibilities or revised 
compensation plans. The 
response to those who resist— 


whether stated or not—is “get 
with the program or go else 
where.” 

By the way, adapting to the 
changes but making known your 
displeasure about doing so will 
nol serve you either. 

Whiners who continually com 
plain about the changes they've 
had to make are likely to find a 
way to their bosses’ “hit” lists at 
some point in time, 

How can you demonstrate your 
flexibility and|endear yourself to 
your boss as an adaptable, versa 
tile employee? 

If downsizing in your department 
has led to expanded responsibili- 
ties and longer work schedules for 
everyone, taking on extra work 
without complaint is likely to 
score you extra points on your 
boss's “flexibility” scorecard. 

If new technology is being intro- 
duced and training for it is avail- 
able, be among the first to sign up 
for the classes. Beyond| being 
seen as cooperative and cager to 
adapt fo change, you may become 
the resident expert with the new 
technology and thereby, be scen 
as one of the more valuable and 
Indispensable people in your 
department. 

If your company initiates a re- 
engineering project with the goal 
of enhancing productivity, volun- 
ter to be on the task force that 
identifies ways to improve the sta: 
us quo. 

Your willingness to volunteer for 
the project will be viewed favor- 
ably and any measurable improve- 
ments you produce through the 
project will enhance your reputa- 
tion as a valuable contributor. 

Even if the re-engincering effort 
ends up eliminating your current 
role, you have a greater likelihood 
of being redeployed elsewhere in 
the organization if you're viewed 











as an active participant in the 
process rather than a passive 
bystander. 

If you're someone who thrives 
on new challenges, this focus on 
flexibility is undoubtedly welcome 
news. 

Demonstrating you've got this. 
in-demand trait should be pain: 
less. If change, ho’ Isn't 
something you enjoy and if more 
than one person in your life has 
suggested you're a bit rigid, my 
advice Think of a time when 
you stepped outside your comfort 
zone and didn’t actually die from 
the experience. Take another stab 
at it. Your professional future may. 
depend on it 

The consequences of staying 
locked in the status quo—whatey- 
er your area of expertise—is a 
limited lifespan with your current 
employer and diminished employ- 
ability with otlicr employers who 
generally will also be looking for 
employees with up-to-date skills 
and approaches to problem-solv- 
ing. Do yourself a favor, 

Embrace change enthusiastical- 
Jy when it lands on your desk— 
whether it relates to new technol 
ogy or job duties, a new boss or 
incentive plan, Develop the range 
of experience that sugge: 
an individual willing to a 
take on expanded or diver 
responsibilities, lo continue your 
education and to update your 
skills 

Whether you're markeling your- 
self internally for advancement in 
your current organization or 
externally for a job with a new 
employer, such a track record will 
tend to be far more impressive to 
employers than one indicating a 
more slatic work history consist- 
ing of years on end of nearly iden- 
tical responsibilities 0 
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CAMPUS 
EVENTS 
CALENDAR 





Today 30 
fam tolpm— 
Koinonia free lunch, 
Stegge Hall basement. 
Noon— 

Brown Bag Lunch series, 
“Asian to Amencan and: 
Back Again? The Roots of 
Pacific Rim Cultures in the 
US." by Dr. JR Moorman, 
BSC 30. 

Noon to | p.m. — 
Latter-Day Saint Student 
‘Association, BSC 33. 

5 pm— 

Model United Nations 
Club, Webster Hall Il 
230 pm— 

Modem Communications 
Club, Webster Hall Third 
Floor Atrium. 

5:30 p.m— 

T.N.T. (ThursdayNights 
Together), free food, 
exciting programs, great 
speakers, Baptist Student 
Union. 


Tomorrow 31 


Uons, Lady Lions Track 

and Field at PSU Relays, 

Pittsburg, Kan. 

Noon— 

Psychology Club, Taylor 

Hall 23. 

March 31 and April I— 

MSSC Heptathion: 

Decathlon, Fred G. 

Hughes Stadium. 
Saturday I 

930 am.— 

Lady Lions Tennis vs 

Northeast Missouri State , 

MSSC Varsity Courts. 

Ipm— 

Lady Lions Tennis vs the 

University of Missoun-St 

Louis, MSSC Varsity Courts. 

Ip.m— 

Uons Baseball at the 

University of MissounRolla, 


Sunday 2 


Daylight saving time begins. 
930 am.— 

Fellowship Baptist 

Church College Sunday 
School, Baptist Student 
Union. 

Noon— 

Uons Baseball at the 
University of Missour-Rolla. 
Monday 3 

TBA— 

Lady Lions Softball at 
University of Central 
Okahoma Toumament, 
Edmond, Oia. 

Noon— 

Lions Baseball at 
Northeast Missouri State 
University, Kirksville. 


Tuesday 4 


Noon— 

Newman Club Catholic 
Organization, fellowship, 
food, and fun, BSC 306. 
Noon to | pm.— 

Latter Day Saint Student 
Association, BSC 33. 

1215 pm— 

College Repubicans, BSC St 
(245 p.m.— 
Non-Traditional Student 
Assocation, BSC First 
Floor Lounge: 

1230 pm.— 
Phi Eta Sigma, BSC 314 


Wednesday 5 


2pm— 

CAB meeting, free food, 
refreshments, BSC 3iL 
5:30 pm— 

Student Senate, BSC 30. 











OFFICER SURVIVAL 


Seminar features ‘top-notch’ spe 


Justice Center offers second annual 
40-hour training session this week 


By GENIE UNDERNEHR 
CAMPUS EDITOR 








'n conjunction with the Joplin 
Police Department, Missouri 
Southemn’s criminal justice pro- 

gram is sponsoring its second 

annual 40-hour training seminar 
for law enforcement officers. 

Dr. Jack Spurlin, dean of the 
school of technology, said this 
ninar js a replica of seminars 
presented carlier this year. 

“We repeat the program three 
times in a row, in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March,” Spurlin said. 

“That way, theoretically, a 
[police] department can divide its 
officers into thirds and send its 














entire force to identical training.” 
Officers from Joplin, Webb City, 
Neosho, Carthage, and Jasper and 
Lawrence County sheriffs’ depart 
ments are involved in the program. 
The seminar is held from 8 am. 
to5 pam. every day this week, with 
cach day featuring a different topic 
and different speakers 
‘Approximately 65 police officers 
attended Monday's topic, “Tactical 
Response to Crimes in Progress.” 
Sgts. Jim Clark and Rob Cariner 
{rom the Tulsa Police Depart- 
ment’s special operations team 
conducted the Sessions. 
Topics included how officers han 
dle man-with-agun calls, burglary- 
in-progress calls, armed-and-barri- 














caded situations, and unknown risk 
and high-risk traffic stops. 

“Every traffic stop that an officer 
makes for even a minor violation 
possesses an unknown risk,” Clark 
said. “There are events that begin 
and end without anything of a criti- 
cal nature occurring, so officers, 
like all human beings, have a ten- 
dency to become lax 

“We like to address things that 
oftentimes officers and the commu- 
nity accept as commonplace and 
show them the volatility thal exists 
We attempt to reinforce to them 
that the most important part of 
their job is that they go home.” 

Clark said this week's topics do 
not cover every situation a police 
officer may encounter. 

*It's not meant to be an all- 
answering seminar,” he said. “The 
things we cover are fractional in 


terms of the situations officers will 
have to resolve. We try to bring 
some of the highlights to the sur- 
face and have the officers deal with 
their own emotions and be pre- 
pared for what could and what 
does happen.” . 

While giving a similar seminar in 
Manhattan, Kan., Spurlin was 
approached by an officer from the 
audience during a break. The offi- 
cer said his partner had attended 
an officer survival seminar taught 
by Clark at Missouri Southern a 
month earlier. Three days after the 
seminar, his partner was ifvolved 
in a confrontation where he shot 
and killed a man. 

“His partner was convinced that 
had he not attended the seminar 
and picked up some of the verbal 
clues and body language we 
taught, he would not have known 





ake 


the guy had a gun and: 
reach for it,” Spurtn sag 
picked up on those clues. 
believes his life ws 
resullofthat" a 
The seminars are hej 
Matthews Hall auditors 
said this seminar is 
Jaw enforcement offi 
dents from any majorare 

“We bring in some { 
speakers that you woulda 
opportunity to hear anit 
so we would like students 
they can take adnate 
he said, 

Today's speakers Dr, jag 
a consultant for security 
1996 Olympics in Atlay 
Tomorrow, Dr. Cal Le Ng 
writes editorials 




























SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Model U.N. Club wins in Midwest 


By PHYLLS 
‘STAFF WRITER 


‘odel United Nations Club 
members brought back 
“Best Delegate” awards 


and a'scholarship from the 35th 
annual Midwest conference 

The conference took place March 
1-4, and was held in St Louis. The 
club ented the Czech 
Republic 

*T have been doing this for 11 
years,” said Dr. Paul Teverow, fac 
ulty sponsor. 

“These students stand out in my 
mind asa working delegation. 1 
have never scen students work so 
hard for no credit.” 

Christopher O'Connell and Alan 
Brady received an award for their 
role as delegates in the security 
council 

Karen Altendorf and Kimberly 








repre 








Gilman were recognized as “Best 
Delegate” for their presentation 
against diplomatic immunity before 
the International Court of Justice 
Even though the court ruled 
against them, they eamed the most 
important award that could be 
given, Gilman said. This was even 
more gratifying because their oppo- 
nents were law students from Tulsa 
University 

O'Connell received the first 
Michael Steven Shower Memorial 
Scholarship of $1,000. He submit- 
ted the top-rated paper entitled, 
“The United Nations at 50 
Retrospect and Prospect.” 

“The scholarship was given in 
honor of Shower, who was an 
activist supporting the United 
Nations,” O'Connell said. *I have 
to follow in his footsteps in 
International Studies in graduate 
school.” 





Before doing so, O'Connell plans 
to take a year off, move (o Wash- 
ington, D.C., and take an internship 
in international studies. 

Other members of the Southern 
delegation, Valerie Couch, Alan 
Brady, Shane Van Dalsem, and 
Rikki Smith, wrote resolutions that 
were submitted to the assembly 

The Southem delegation will rep- 
resent Cuba at 1's Model 
United Nations. O'Connell, Alten- 
dorf, Gilman, and Tomlinson will be 
on the conference stall 

Southern Alumna Karen Taylor 
will serve as president of the 
General Assembly, 

“Iam very proud the four made 
staff, and received good positions,” 
Teverow said. “We are all looking 
forward to going bac 

“We have to work all year to pre 
pare for next year's conference,” 
Altendorf said. 


























BALANCING ACT 











DAN WISZKONTro Cran 


Pedro Gomez, freshman music major, balances an egg on its end In Blaine Hall on March 21. The 





spring equinox Is the only day possible to accomplish this feat because the sun is over the equator. 
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4th Annual MSSC 





Susan Williams, Phi Eta Sigma faculty adviser, presen 
Jennifer Kuncl, president, with a stuffed llon in appreciation g 


her service to the group at the Induction ceremoni 
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Making a World of Difference Recognition Award 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Psychology majors to speak at conferenc 


Students to present individual research 


By CASEY MILLER. 


me graduating students 
Ss ig psychology are get- 
ting an opportunity to pre- 

elds on 











nt research in their 
regional and local levels. 

Two of the psychology majors, 
Chad Phipps and Janessa Hall, are 
among a group of students the 
psychology department is sending 
to the Great Plains Conference at 
Emporia State University tomor- 











uled to present their rese: 
the conference are senior, Kevin 
Walker, senior, Liang Fan 
Schwartz, senior, Johnna Leece, 
senior, Kevin Whisman, senior, 
Lisa Ross, sophomore, Holly Kii 
senior, and Candi Vincent, senior. 
Hall is currently researching sex 








and gender roles in communica- 
tion 

“I had people take a measure 
called the Bem Sex Roles 
Inventory (BSRI),” she said. “It 
classifies people according to di 
ferent sex roles—either masculine 
or feminine or androgynous (both 
masculine or feminine) or undif- 
ferentiated (neither masculine nor 
feminine). 

The subjects then watch one of 
four videos. There are two videos 
in which a man communicates in a 
masculine style and a feminine 
style, and two videos in which a 
woman communicates in a mascu- 
line style and a feminine style 

“The man and woman basically 
follow the same script in all four 
videos but the body posture and 
the tone of voice is different.” Hall 
said 

After watching the video, the 





subjects will take a questionnaire. 
“Task them how interesting and 
how intelligent they think the per- 
son in the video is,” she said 
“And I com: 
pare the sex 


Ze. 


media education of high school stu- 
dents, Babbitt believes student 
research is beneficial for the stu- 
dents and the profession in general. 


their education after Uk 
course called Expel 





Psychology in their junior 
Dr. Gwen Mur-dock, 385 

professor 

chology, 





role and gen. OO 
der of the per- 
son watching 
to reactions 
from the spe- 
cific video 
that person 
aw” 

All students 
in the psy- 
chology 


T think we gain two things. First, we get a lor of 
important research, and second, it is important train- 
ing for the psychologists of the future because 
research is integral to psychology. 


Dr. Bria 


Professor of psychology 


other stué 


n Babbitt 








department 

are required to complete at least 
one individual research project 
before graduation. 

“It requires a lot of energy on 
their paris,” said Dr. Brian Babbitt, 
professor of psychology. 

Phipps will present a project that 
analyzes the effectiveness of mulli- 


“I think we gain two things,” he 
said. “First, we get a lot of impor- 
tant research, and second, it is 
important training for the psycholo- 
gists of the future because 
research is integral to psychology.” 

Typically, psychology students 
gel into the research phase of. 


Sk) aires 
sense the thing that lb 
psychology d E 
ing is that we give out 4 
Jot of support,” Murdock = 
“We give them alot ol 
background before sentit 
out" , 
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Tm Dodge, Missouri Southern custodial services manager, gets 
famio business. Dodge spends his free time spreading God's word, 





Dodge devotes life 
to work, God’s word 








pHARRISSMITH — 
qusT REPORTER 
“orking hard and treating 
Weir like he wants to 
be treated is a philoso- 
deim Dodge lives by. Custodial 





prices Manager at Missouri 
Gehern, Dodge is also an 


{ ngdom Hall of Jeho) 


Aayhing you put your mind to 
paean accomplish,” he says. 
fir future lies in your hands, 
siinanyone else's.” 

Didge, a devoted man, is not 
Bimed to spread the word of 
falanywhere. He enjoys witness- 
ie much as possible. His mes- 
igeis {0 Icll people about Jesus 
{inst and the blessings that He 











witness during my work 
bes’ he says. “I witness just on 
Bom time.” 

Herefers to his own time as 
(afi ime. “My job on carth 
ise xs many souls as possible.” 
Hien reads John 3:16 from the 
BE which he recommends to 
rune. Dodge realizes the ways 








0 







ite world are tempting, “but if 
lip the faith and believe, we 
ilovercom 


‘Ater graduating from Park Hill 
Fah Schoollin Kansas City, he 
imaged a Radio Shack. He 
ried there for five years, receiv: 
tthe top district salesman for 


the last two years he was there 

He then worked for the 
University of Arkansas, where he 
was head of residence life and din- 
ing service for six years. Again he 
ived awards for his outstand. 
ing service 

In May 1992 Dodge accepted the 
job as custodial services manager 
at Souther. 

“Southern has a lot of potential 
and less complications,” he says. 

Besides witnessing in his spare 
time, Dodge also spends quality 
time with his wife, Lovie, and four 
children: 

Dodge is proud of his children 
who are all'on the honor roll. He 
instills in them the right morals, 
and encourages them to do their 
best 

“I provide for my family so they 
can grow spiritually, with good 
morals, and be approved by our 
creator.” 

Dodge says the College should 
be proud of its cleanliness. 

*Thave a lot of respect for the stu 
dents here,” he says. “They do a 
nice job picking up after them- 
selves.” 

He also says Southern may be 
one of the cleanest colleges in 
Missouri 

Dodge believes he is a nice, car- 
ing man who takes time out for 
anyone. He said anyone needing 
words of wisdom can contact him 
anytime. 























CLOSING 


the 


GAP 


& Scott Bonner wants to make a 
Career of exploring gender issues 


BYRERECCA RIVETTE 

(GUART REPORTER 
\onifict over the abortion issue 
is a first-hand experience for 
‘Scott Bonner. 


Bonner, parttime library assistant, 
went with the National Organization 
for Women to defend a women's 
chnic in Mississippi list summer. He 
Sad the experience was frightening. 

“There were prolifers who were 
armed" he said. “There was the con- 
stant threat that ane of the prodifers 
would open up.” 

AS vice president of the local 
NOW, Bonner works with area pro- 
choice groups. Last fall, he participat- 
ed in a rally al Schiflerdecker Park 
The group held its rally across town 
{rom a prolife demonstration to 
avoid conflict 

“We've had things yelled at us and 
thrown at us.” Bonner said. “There's 
lol of fire in this area over that 
issue, and unfortunately we get a Jot 
of for i” 





But, he said, research shows the 
majority of people are pro-choice 

“As far as violence gocs, it's only a 
few people,” he said. “I think most 
prolifers would say it was wrong to 
shoot people. 

“It's just unfortunate that the rest of 
the pro-life movement doesn't dis 
lance itself from these people and 
Stop giving them money.” 

Bonner has also worked for Ozark 
Center's 13th Street ‘Transitions pro- 
Rram. The program teaches trans 
tional Living skills to young women 
15:18 years of age 

“They stay there six to nine months 
and learn how to keep a jab, keep 
bank accounts, pay rent, etc.,” he 
said 

He received an associate of arts in 
psychology at East Central College 
in Union 

The honors program brought him 
to Missouri Souther. Bonner gradu 
ated magna cum laude in December 
with a bachelor’s of science in psy 
chology and a minor in English 





Software mastery 
Winans’ latest goal 


By MICHAEL MUNSTER. 


(CHART REPORTER. 
‘ceting students cach day is 
an important reason why 
Debbie Winans enjoys her 

job. 


Winans works as the dayshift com- 
puter operator at Matthews Hall. 
Her job is to start up the library's 
‘computer system as well as others. 

She enjoys all the students who 
come through during the day. 

"Everyday is different,” she said 
That makes the job interesting, she 
sid) 

Winans started working al 
Missouri Souther in July 1990 after. 
hearing “Southern was a good place 
to\work,” she said. Plus, she 
believed that her experience with 
computers would come in handy 
here. 

Before, she worked at Tamko for 
seven years and as a keyboard oper- 
‘ator several years prior to that. 

“| had to leam the Southern opera- 
tions, but I knew pretiy well how to 
run their computer and was familar 








Hicklin hits the road in search 
of Southern’s future students 


Admissions counselor tackles the challenge of Missouri's back roads 


IMHOLLY DENTNER 
ART REPORTER 
. 


. 
Uring most days of the 
School year, Robin 


Hicklin has no problem 
ed the routine of a regular 





Aan admissions counselor for 
in'Southern, Hicklin trav- 
around ihe state promoting 
M@Epecis of the College to high 
students. 

Tkeito meet alot of different 
mle Because I travel to so 
palate high schools,” he said. 
ludents of 





ise he mects so many peo- 
hesaid)his job “has enough 
je init fo make things live: 


paula ivels all over Missouri 
esSt prospective students, and 
Feo ithe small towns can be 
allenge. He drives on the 
tee eats of the state, going to 
eloyns not even found’ on 


mi 
| |? iust put pavement over 





these big mountains, and there's 
no digging or any reasoning,” he 
said, “They'll just twist and turn.” 

Throughout September, 
October, November, December, 
and February, Hicklin is on the 
road, and although he enjoys 
most of it, the driving can get 
tedious. 

“Getting there stinks, but once 
you're there it’s all righ 

Originally from Magnolia, Ark, 
Hicklin enjoys working at 
Southern. Having just graduated 
with a master’s degree in student 
personnel administration from 
Central Missouri State 
University, he wanted to slay 10 
the Missouri/Arkansas area. He 
believes Southern has a good 
reputation, so promoting the 
College is not difficult 

“it's very easy for me to pro- 
mote Missouri Southern because 
T feel confident with what we 
offer here,” he said 

Before Hicklin came to the 
College in June 1994, he said he 
mostly had typical college jobs 
‘while getting his degree. He has 








held carpentry, roofing, fencing, 
and even ditch-digging jobs, but 
he said his most interesting job 
as a Substitute teacher. 

“That was very unusual, 
because I'd)never been pul in 
that role before,” Hicklin said. 
“I'd always been the student” 

He taught classes ranging from 
kindergarten to 12th-grade civics, 
but kindergartners were the most 
memorable. 

You deal with a lot of unusual 
characters, let's put it that way,” 
hie said. “It’s a lot more difficult 
than people realize, but by the 
time I got through I was preity, 
good at handling them” 

In his spare time, Hicklin 
spends time with his friends and 
coaches a fifth- and sixth-grade 
basketball team for the Boys 
Club. He enjoys playing many 
sports to keep in shape- 

T played college football, and 
so athletics have been in my life, 
Hicklin said. “J try to continue 
that whether it be just a game of 
basketball, summer league soft- 
fall, racquetball, biking, or some- 











with it” Winans ssid. 

Winans was bom and grew up in 
the Joplin area. She went to Carl 
Junction High School and attended 
Southern for two years. 

“We are getting so many new soft 
ware packages,” she said. That is 
her goal, to lear more about the 
software programs and compuler 
systems thai are coming out. Oncs 
thal are a particular interest to her 
are Internet and networks. 

Internet is a system of computers 
linked together, allowing people 
from around the world to communi 
cate. Networks are several comput 
ers that are hooked up in lose prox: 
imity, This enables the computers to 
send information back and forth to 
‘one another and to run various pro- 
prams logeiher. 

‘She likes to go to flea markets and 
collect old books. She and her 
daughter also like to go to country 
music concerts. She also likes to 
travel, In fact, they went to 
Nashville, Tenn, recently. They also 
went fo Colorado and South Dakota 
where they have relatives, 0 











GRAD SCHOOL BOUND 


STEVE GURLEY/Thw Chat 


As vice president of the local chapter of tho National Organization 
for Women, Scott Bonner works on behalf of pro-cholco causes. 








Bonner's fiancee, Janessa Hall, 
graduates from Souther in May 
The couple plan to atfend graduate 
school 

“My, goal school is Stanford, but 
my fiancee’s goal ts Comell, so we'll 
have fo see," he said 

He hopes to enter a doctoral pro- 
gram in experimental social psy: 
chology with emphasis on gender 
issues 

“If Gan go to Comell, Tcan get to 
work with Sandra Bem, who is a 
pioncer in gender studies,” Bonner 
‘said. “She developed the theory of 
androgyny.~ 

Aside from his busy schedule, he 








spends time with his fiancee and 
enjoys reading. 


id anything that will 
he said. “I love anar- 





chist fiction.” 

Bonner looks forward to moving 
and said this area limits itself fo one 
social beli¢f and political philoso- 
phy. 

1 want to go to an area whe 
they allow diversity of thought and 
opinion and people can disagree 
without fighting,” he said) “If noth- 
ing clée, T want to sce something 
besides standard conservative, polit 
cal bullin the paper" 











COMPUTER WIZARD 














Debbie Winans, dayshilt computer operator at Matthews Hall, 
gels things started. Winans enjoys the varied routine of her Job. 
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TRAVELIN'’ MAN 























Robin Hicklin, Missouri Southem admissions counselor, confers with his secretary, Anita Francis, In 
the admissions office. Hicklin travels around Missouri promoting the College to high school students, 


STEVE GURLEY/Ihw Chant 








thing like that.” 

Hicklin is unsure about his 
goals for the future, but knows 
he will stay in education and will 
probably pursue his Ph.D. He 


believes in doing what makes 
him happy and doesn't care 
about making alot of money 

“I think the more education you 
have, the more doors are open 





and available to you,” Hicklin 
said. “If you want to do what you 
enjoy, that’s the most important 
thing, regardless of the financial 
situation." 
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ARTS & ENT 








ONCAMPUS | 
Southem Theatre 


April 9-22—Tweifth Night | 
Matthews Hall 

Apnl 4—The Cloak. 
Webster Hall 

April 20—Senior Voice 
|Recital (Linda Lunow). | 
| Apri 23—Harold Mabum, 
Trio. 

| May 2—Flute Students | 
|Recital. ] 
| May S—Carl Cranmer. a 
May 6—Suzuki Students 
Recital 

Phinney Hall | 
April 8—Suzuki String 

|Festival | 
May 8—Choral Society |} 
{Concert | 
[Taylor Auditorium | 
‘April 27—Southem Concert |] 
Band. f) 
May 4—Southern Jazz Band. | 

| May 8—Community | 
lorchestra 

| May Spring Choral 
Concert. | 
| 

JOPLIN 

The Bypass. 
624-9095 
Tomorow—Suave Octopus |) 
|with Seven White. 
| April —Walking on Einstein. 
| April 5—The Missionaries. 
April 7—Live Comedy with | 

| Captain Rowdy | 

| April 2—The Subterraneans. || 
|Apri4—Smokin' Joe Kubek | 
& Bnois King 
April S—Live Comedy | 
|show, 
College Heights Christian | | 
|School 











}Apnil l0—International Food |) 

| Festival | 

[CARTHAGE 

|Stone’s Throw Dinner i 

{Theatre ) 

| 417-358-9665 \ 

|April 8 and 9—You Caught 
Me Dancing. 

|April 20, 21, and 22—A 

| Woman With No Name. | 
June 29, 30, and 31—Cat On 
AHot Tin Roof. 


869313330 
April 30 & May |—The 
Eagles 
|May 2—Queensryche with |) 
|Type © Negative. | 
May 28—-REM | 
|June 3—Tom Petty and the | 
Heartbreakers. } 
Memorial Hall | 
| 86-93-3330 | 
April 8—Danzig with Marilyn | 
Manson and Kom. 
|May I2—The Black Crowes. 
HThe Hurricane 
816 753.0884 | 
Tonight—Frogpond with 
Cloey & Molotov 
Grasshopper. 
Tomorrow—Mountain Clyde} > 
with No Left Stone & 
Frank’s Dream. 
Apni |—Hollowman with 
Nimble & Suave Octopus. 


ST. LOUIS | 
| Auditorium 
314-296-8000 

April 8—Frankie Valli The | 
Four Seasons | 
May13—The OakRidge | 
Boys | 


BA423853 

April |—Great Big Everything | 
Nerve. : 
Apri 3—Branford Marsalis. fj] 
| April 8—Throwing Muses. 
wath Ass Ponys. 
| Apri I—Graham Parker with 
The Sios. j 

| Apa Maternal issue f 
April IB—Mike Watt, Foo 
Fighters @Hovercat =| 
Apal 2i—The Radiators. 
|Kiel Center 

42%7600 { 
April 5—The Eagles. 

May 6—Rodert Pant and 
Jimmy Page. 








DEBATE 





0 Debate coach Eric Marlow said other 
teams and judges are starting to take notice 
at Eric Dicharry and consider him a... 





‘OAN WISZKON'The Chart 


Senior economics major Eric Dicharry has won several trophies 
during his debate career at Southern, and he hopes to win more. 








By DAN WISZKON 
ARTS EDITOR 





ric Dicharry, a senior economics major and mem- 
E= of the debate team, is a drifter of sorts. 

He bas faded in and out of the squad since the fall of 
1990. Having been on the squad longer than anyone 
else is an advantage, he says. 

“The four coaches in the five years that I've been here 
have given me many different views of the world and of 
the world of debate,” Dicharry said. 

He has been debating since his freshman year at 
Neosho High School in 1986. Dicharry ranks last year’s 
second-place finish with partner Paul Hood al the state 
tournament as one of his greatest achievements. 

Even though Hood was the most enjoyable person 
with whom to debate, Dicharry thinks the best partner 
he could have in terms of success is Ken DeLaughder. 

Dich: 3, is uncertain of what he desires to do 
after graduation. He said attending graduate school to 
study finance or speech communication is a possibility 
Becoming a debate coach is another option he might 
pursue. 

Dave Delaney, his first coach at Southern, gave him 
the nickname, Woody, in 199), that has stuck ever 
since 

*He looked at me and just called me ‘Woody,’ [from 
‘Cheers’ because sometimes I'm brilliant and some- 
limes I'm a rock.” he said. “My best trait is being 
Woody, which isn't always myself but a character.” 
¢ Dicharry valuable are his abilities to 
ie squad tension and to keep good relations within 
the squad and with other teams. 

“Lust try to keep everyone happy and loose.” he said. 

Dicharry’s devotion to research and enthusiasm has 
cared the respect of Coach Eric Marlow 
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Debater 


to be 


RECKONED WITh 








“His recognition by good teams and good 
improved dramatically,” Marlow said! =Pe 
nize him as a debater to be reckoned with ae Tay 
to someone who probably doesn't alfect the goes 
ofa round.” aks 

Marlow said Dicharry tends to downplay hy 
times, believing that he has already fit a = 
that’s as far as he will go. e 

*But I don't think he has,” Marlow said" hey 
made a tremendous improvement this yearagy 
debater. He's definitely one of the people wig] 
on when we need (o get things done” . 

In comparing Marlow’s style to the other; 
coaches over the past four years, Dicha 
thal you don Frale a coach based on aaa 

“Marlow is just as good as any other coach ey 
here, and belter in many areas,” he said’ "Funky 
just being a good coach to us, he’s a friend) Ha 
brought a different world-view into Southwest fy 
and shared it with us.” 

Throughout his college career, Dichanry haiex 
a full load of hours in finance courses.” Hé his 
an estimated 30 to 40 hours a week on debate 
tion to holding a parttime job. When not deg 
to these three aspects of his everyday life he i 
play basketball 

Meeting fricods at tournaments is Dichanysf 
thing about the debate circuit. To him, io 
socialize and discuss subject matter most peop 
talk about 
jebatc has given me a broader, more inde 
cation that I can’t gain in any one classroom on 
campus,” he said. “No class here talks about Ch 
global warming, ocean development, space dew 

ent, and Indian culture all within the same diy 
h debate, I have the opportunity to do thie 
weekend: Thal’s what its all aboyt" 


























MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


Concert band hopes to utilize tour as a recruiting devic 


Two-day trip will include stops at four 
high schools with a concert to follow 


By DAN WISZK 
ARTS EDITOR 


ext month will be a busy 
one for the concert band, 
who will undertake a big 





rough spots that we're still trying 
to get over, but we'll get there 
“Here on the college level we 








“America the Beautiful,y the 
finale from the “Westpoint 
Symphony,” “Camptown Varia- 
tions,” “The Walking Frog,” and 
several others 

Havely, along with Robert 
Mecks, assistant professor of 


dle difficult music.’ 
Elizabeth Loviand, drum major, 
attended high school at 
Sherwood. She is looking for- 
rd’to playing again in the 
small gymnasium where her 
high school concerts were given 
“Touring gives high 














Meeks wins K§| 





Hero of the Mon 


'n other concert band i 
Robert Meeks, asst 
band director, was nl 
“Hero of the Month? far 


6 5 schools the opportuni- | four-state!arealfor/Fetin 
tour to Kansas City on April 24- ote 3 ‘ 5 ty to see and hear an || The award is sponsored by 
25, We still have quite a bit of challenging mater- excellent band.” || vision station KSNF. 


ant | Meeks was nominated fa 
award by several memba 
the band: 


The band will play at Fort Scott, 
Kan., Creighton, Mo., Har. 
risonville, Mo., and Joplin high 


Lovland said. “ 
the high school st 
dents to see that we 





ial in front of us with several rough spots that 
we're [rying to get over, but we'll get there. 





schools as part of a recruiting 
drive for next year. Pete Havely, 
music department head and band 
director, said the experience is a 
good warm-up for the spring con: 
cert in Taylor Auditorium on 
April 27 

“It gets us in a lot better shape 
for that final home concert than 
we would be had we not done the 
tour,” Havely said. “We still have 
quite a bit of challenging materi 
al in front of us with several 


Pete Havely 
Concert band director 





enjoy what we do and 
hope that they would 
want (o join us.” 
According to Lovland 
the band members are 











play very difficult music most of 
the time, so it's hard stuff.” 

The band will perform pieces 
such as “The Colonel Bogey 
March,” “Barnum and Bailey's 
Favorite,” an arrangement of 





DEBATE 


Squad leaves town today 


‘Br DAN WISZK 








ARTS EDITOR 
debate team will be sleep- 

ing under the San Diego 

stars for the first time this 


evening. 

Eric Marlow, debate coach, 
believes his squad is ready to 
debate ocean development with the 
more than 200 other teams at the 
10th annual national tournament 

Seniors Ken DeLaughder and 
Eric Dicharry will unite forces to 
form a pairing. The other team will 
consist of some combination of 
Stuart Smart, Kim Lawry, and 
Jason Newton. Because Missouri 
Southem is a squad member short, 
someone will be sitting on the side 
ines. 

“That's probably one of the last 
decisions I'll make before we 
decide to head out,” Marlow said. 
“They're all at about an equal spot, 
so I'm trying to see if somebody 
really dazzles me with a lot of hard 
work and shows the extra 
mileage.” 

Although Newton is going head 
to head with some of his team- 
mates just to participate in the tour- 
nament, he is confident he will earn 
a spot 

“There's some tough competition 
there, but | feel I will be debating,” 





Newton said. “1 know that no mai- 
ter what happens, we'll end up with 
the best teams there so we can be 
successful and represent our 
school to the best of our ability 
This is going to very exiting; it's 
our year 

The squad will stay five days at 
the Radisson Inn and do a little 
sight-sceing whenever time allows 
Marlow mentioned passibly going 
to the San Diego Zos while Newton 
wants to go to Sea World and the 
beach. 

The tnp, which will cost an esti- 
mated $3,000, is being paid for out 
of the squad's annual travel budget 
Costs include the entry fee of 
around $385, $1,700 for plane tick- 
els, and another $1,000 for meals 
and the hotel. 

Marlow said his teams have a 
legitimate shot of moving into the 
outer rounds. “As a coach, I'm not 
pressuring them into what I think 
they should get to,” Marlow said 
“But the debaters are pressuring 
themsches to do well so I haven't 
had to get onto them about goofing 
off or anything like that. They've 
been pretty serious about it for the 
most part” 

The competition for the teams in 
first three rounds of the tourna- 
ment will be randomly selected by 
computer. 





music, will conduct the pieces on 
the tour. 

“A lot of music and it’s all 
hard,” Havely said. “But half the 
band is roughly composed of 
music majors, so they can han- 


ready to show the 
fruits of their labor. 
“We've been working all 
semester toward these perfor- 
mances,” Lovland said. “The 
band will definitely be prepared 
to offer a variety of musical 
styles." 








He received dinner fant 
The Butcher's Block a 
Main and/a plaque com 
rating the event. 
“It was al complete surg 
Meeks said “I'm very Oi 
it means a Jot to know bh 
Teast one kid felt that ways 
Meeks, 56, pointed oul 
his job as a band dine 
make the students fed 
about themselves, bitis 


case the role was reversal 








JAM SESSION 
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Joe Leiter, a performer and part-time instructor of classical and jazz, has been glving privalt, 


tar lessons at Missourl Southern and Southwest Missourl Stais Uiversily for the past OVP 
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werseas program to last six weeks 


1ABL DAVISON. 


Missouri Southern stu- 

ents and one faculty 

member are scheduled to 
/six weeks studying Scan- 
on artists in Sweden. 
jec're starting it with the 
; mer program,” said Jim 
ay, head of the art department. 
hs is something that we 
ved with Dr. [Ray} Malzahn, 
; (erik) Bitterbaum, and 
nt Julio) Leon, and they 
us devise a program 
Fithe program, the group 
attend the Folkhogskola 
aaple's college) in Mullsjo, 
fen. 
gay went with a group last 
ner and has spent time 
wre while at Phillips 


sversily 
mmer in Scandinavia is 


pi 








Probably the most visually beau: 
tiful experience I ever ad." he 
sau s King of like Walt 
ey is makin, 

ce 8 4 movie there 


Scandinavians are bj 
Sca ilingual and 
Similar to Americans, Bray sai 


“We have'a chance to go j 
Country and study wilh English 
speaking people who are willing 
to spend time with us speaking 
our language,” he said. <The 
hospitality and their willingness 
to alleviate the language barrier 
are two big pluses. Idon’t think | 
could|be in another country 
where I Would be more comfort. 
able and secure 

The Catherine Hyde Foun- 
dation offers scholarships to 
help pay for the costs of the trip 
The Foundation will give each of 
the 10 students $1,500 to help. 
Cover the approximate $3,100 
cost. 


“Transportation, field trips, and 
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students ready for st 
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room and board are one thing, 


butlarlists have to have sup. 
Plies," Bray said! “Our people are 
Roing over there to work in the 
Same capacity as they were work 
ing here, as painters or sculp- 
tors. 

“In that sense ,we have to be 
food! planners, in terms of 
Tesources and budgeting’ 
because art supplies are very 
expensive in Sweden. We will 
either ship some of the materials 
or take them, and that creates 
some logistical problems.” 

Jon Fowler, associate professor 
of art, will travel with the stu: 
dents and|teach two courses 
Sculptors of Scandinavia and a 
sculpture class, where the stu 
dents will work with clay, wood, 
stone, and metal 

=The' Sculptors of Scandinavia 
will be a seminar and is more or 
less an art history class,” Fowler 
said. “We will be visiting muse- 
ums and looking at the work of 
Scandinavian sculptors.” 





ay in Sweden 


Last year, Fowler discovered 
the work of Gustaf Vigeland in 
Oslo, Norway. Vigeland designed 
a park there that has approxi 
mately 900 sculptures: 

“There's a wealth of informa- 
lion to be discovered in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway,” he said 
*Part of the experience is in this 
discovery of Scandinavian art.” 

The group will take field trips 
to Oland, Sweden; Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Oslo, Norway; 
Stockholm, Sweden; and London 
England. 

“Itll/be a great experience to 
be around another culture.” said 
Angela Johnson, senior art major 
and one of the students going to 
Mullsjo. “The reason I wanted go 
is to sce the art face to face, 
instead of in pictures.” 

Other students participating 
are Kim Ball, Paula Giltner, 
Sarah Hall, James Keliner, Mark 
Schmidt, Stacy Schoen, Jean 
Schroter, Bobby Snodgrass, and 
Stacy Winkler. 0 























Angola Johnson, senior art major, works the pottery wheel In cora- 
mics class. She Is one of 10 students traveling to Sweden this summer. 





The Cloak’, set in 1920s St. Petersburg; 
il] show in Matthews Hall auditorium 





PINIFER RUSSEL 
TER 


ark shadows in a dream 
world is how Harrison Kash 
describes the last install 


ouri Southern 
m Series, The 











jal of the Mi 
Jernational 
jah 

fhe 1926 Russian film will show 
(730 p.m. Tuesday in Matthews 
Jwuiitorium. 

he film is expressionistic, 
Sspsing the inner workings of 
wple's minds—the victim and 
mple associated with the victim,” 





said Kash, program director of the 
film festival. “Like something you 
might have in a dream or a night 
mare 

‘A film adaptation on the classic 
short story by Nikolai Gogol, The 
Cloak is a statement on a repres 
sive soci 

“In this film, which takes place in 
the Russian capital of St 
Petersburg, both the sets them. 
selves and camera angles give the 
image of bureaucracy dwarfing the 
individual" Dr. Paul Teverow said. 

Teverow, who is writing the pro- 
gram notes for the film, also teach- 





a Russian history class at 
uthern. He believes this film is a 
comment on the rise of Stalin. 

*|The screen 
writer] believed 
the regime was 
becoming too 
Tepressive-that 
the government 
was becoming 
far removed 
from the peo. 





ea 
v9 


nightmare. 





The film is expressionis- 
lic... Like something you 
might have in a dream or a 


like the direction the government 
was laking” 

Dr. Joy Dworkin, assistant profes: 
sor of English, is 
also writing pro- 
gram notes for 
the film 

*What's inter. 
sting is that [the 
story]|is a real 
mix of comedy 
and pathos.” Dwor 





ple,” Teverow 4 kinsaid 

said. *So even Harrison Kash “Tye plot re 
though the Film society director volves around 
slory was set in low-level official 
the 1830s, I QD sive vas to\buy 


think its a com. 
ment on the political climate, and 
played to communists who didn’t 





KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 


PoMusica concert scheduled for Sunday 


HNICHAEL DAVISON 
DAF WRITER 


ach year, ProMusica has 
psu a symphony to 

Missouri Southern. This 
aithe Kansas City Symphony 
continue this tradition at 3 
2 Sunday in Taylor Auditorium. 
The symphony, conducted by 
iam McGlaughiin, will perform 
ity Franklin's Cauldrons, 
Fain's Double Concerto for violin 
alello, and Schubert's Ninth 
bs/hony in C Major. 
These are wonderful pieces for 
mtody Who enjoys music,” said 
Inlhia Schwab, director of 
mMlusica. “When you have 80. 
W people making music at the 











HOVIEREVIEW 
vandyman 
raves bitter 
dflertaste 


BWTLUAM GRUBBS 
air WRTER 





© Candyman legend 
begins after the Civil War 
Against a backdrop of racial 
eon, 


Uait/Robitaille (Tony Todd), 
Beitistic Eon of a former slave, 
Sails the greatest sin of the 
he falls in love with his 
user's daughter, Caroline 
However, their love was 
tb be 

a Daniel's love is dis 
en Caroline becomes 
at Daniellis hunted down 
Ashité mob. They not only 
tim) but they smear his 
body with honey to be 
a, thousands of bees. They 
pts drawing hand and leave 
Didie: His own pained and 
zat es im (cera hand 
last vision he sees 

Sr dying, 
ESSSeI0{ Daniel's love and 
Power of the bees brings 


same time, it is something every 
body should experience.” 

The concert is sponsored by The 
Joplin Globe, Empire District 
Electric Co., Mercantile Bank of 
Joplin, Frank Evans Distributing 
Co., Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., IBM Corp, and FAG 
Bearings. The concert is also 
made possible by the Missouri 
Arts Council. 

“] am a music presenter, and 
these sponsors underwrite the 
concert,” Schwab said. “ProMusica 
primarily produces these concerts 
the other sponsors are there lo 
help cover the expenses” 

The Kansas City Symphony last 
performed at Souther seven years 
ago. 


Annie Tarrant Is 
who appears whi 


him back from death. Called the 
Candyman because of the honey 
and the bees, he replaces is 
missing band with a hook Danie 
stroys in Vengeance. 

no ec Nor ones 
myth of The Candyman becom 

a reality. Anaie Tarrant, played by 






(us 
rorlzed by the Candyman 
en bis name Is whispered Into s mirror five 


Tickets are $50 for patron seat 
ing, $18 for premium seating, and 
$12 for general seating. The patron 
sealing price includes a post-con 
cert gala reception, preferred seat 
ing, and program listing. The pre 
mium and general seating are $16 
and S11, respectively, for students 
and senior citizens 

Tickets are available al the ticket 
office in Billingsly Student Center 
and at the Ernie Williamson Music 
House, 611 Main, Joplin. 

Tickets are also available by tele 
at 625-9366, 9 am- 2 p.m. 
0360, and outside of Joplin 
at 1-800-634-0975. 

For more information, 
may call 625-0360. 















persons 


COURTESY OF GRAMERCY PICTURES 


‘ony Todd), 8 ghost 
times. 


Kelly Rowan, is a schoolteacher 
haunted by her past when her 
father was found slashed to picces 
years ago. I found Candyman 2a 
complete Jet-dawn. Iwas expect 
ing a movie Billed with grephic 
slayings and realistic horror bu 
received neither of the two.) 









an overcoat but 
does not have the money to do #0 
According to Dworkin, the charac 
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Limit: One coupon per visi 1 
is not good in combination. 
‘other offer. Good only at the Jocat 
Offer Expires: March 9, 1 


SUBWAY 


FREE 
Regular 6” Sub When 






GET ANY REGULAR 


Southside Ctr, « 782-9290 i 


Any 6” Sub of equal or Greater Wl 


Price and a 22 oz. Drink i 
Limit: One coupon per visit. This offor i 

is nol good in combination with any i 
‘other otfer. Good only at the locations below i 
Offer Expires: March 9, 1995 ut 
Southside Ctr. + 762-9290 i 

‘Crown Cur.» 782-6294 ql 


ter goes through extreme mea- 
sures 10 get the cloak, hence the 
film's name. The cloak gives him a 
new identity, but itis stolen. 

“It's one of my favorite stories,” 
Dworkin said. “If [the film) is try 
ing to reflect the story closely, it 
will probably be funny, somewhat 
surreal) a 

Teverow believes changes in film- 
making techniques may be of inter- 
est to Southern students and the 
community 

"It’s not just a question of this 
being a silent film,” Teverow said 
"But different styles of acting may 
get a difierent response from an 
lence of the 1990s, as opposed 
to the audience of the 1920s 

The directors of the film, Grigori 
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Limit: One coupon per 
is not good in combs 
inet ofr, Good only at tha locations below. 
Otfer Expires: March 9, 1995 
Southside Cu. » 782-9290 
Crown Cir, 782-9254 
Westiown Cu « 782-7292 
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“SUBWAY I 


Our Meal Deal 
Feeds Four For Only $ 9.99 


[Get « regular 6° subs (your choice of coldeu' combo, 
Ilsuna, ham, oF turkey), 4 small begs of chips B 4 sm. dinks. 
il [Umit One coupon pet vist. This 

16 704 good in combination weh sy 
‘thet citer, Good ont at the locations below 
(Otter Expires: March 9, 1985 
‘Southside Cu.» 782-9290 
(Crown Cu, « 762- 9284 
Wertiown Cy. + 782-9792 


SUBWAY™ 


pressive style in street scenes 


Korintsey and Leonid Trauberg, 
{ook great liberties in stylizing the 
story. Both were founding mem 
bers of the Factory of the Eccentric 
Actor, a film workshop in the early 
history of the Soviet Union 

“They were hicky,” according to 
Teverow. “That unlike other film 
makers, they never fell victim to 
Stalin's purges” 

Kozintsev and Trauberg were 
ssful filmmakers, Teverow 
said, but produced films support 
ing the government 

“The film and the story are pes 
simistic regarding the individu 
asserting independence,” he sald 
“The fate of the filmmakers would 
justify that Gonchision "7 


suc 
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College Life: 
A Few Things To Know 







bookstore will buy back your 
used $45 textbooks for more than 254 egg 









KNow: Which “30-minutes-or-it’s-free™ 
pizza place always Takes exactly 31 minutes. 





€ 
KNOW: which evi, BB a Se 


quarter-eating laundromat 
machines to avoid. 


KNOW THE Cope, 
’ 

IT ALWAYS COSTS LESS THAW |-800-COLLECT.” 

Hey, on college campuses those “in the know” are the ones who dial Ei 0] 0 
rule. And it’s not just about being smart in the classroom, it's about 
being wise with your wallet as well. So if you want a great low price 
on a collect call, just dial 1 800-CALL-ATT. It always costs less than 
1-800-COLLECT. Always. oe 

y things for you to learn at college, but here's 


There are lots of tric 
ALWAYS COSTS LESS 








something that's easy: KNOW THE CODE, and save the person on the 
other end some serious money. You'll be glad you did. A 1 GOOSCOLILECTS 


AT&m. Your True Voice: 


z (i 


* Promodons exchided. LSO-OOULECT & 3 service mack of MCL 


qhursday, March 30, 1995 
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Graffiti, gang infiltration not just in big cities 


JINKI STEELE 
TVAEWS EDITOR, 


ith northwest Arkansas. 
\/\) eastern Oklahoma, and 
Kansas, Monett, and 


yringfield sec 
gel gang act 
eee 

Tom my personal observations 
pir sarting to have a problem,” 
gir. Blake Wolf, head of the 
Mainal justice department at 
Geuri Southern. “Just because 
Bicanl identify the activity here 
{bang similar to Los Angeles, or 
mause we don't have drive-by 
lings, people assume we don't 
Br fang activity.” 

Nil'Sid gang activity manifests 
efi other ways than what peo- 
sec on lclevision. 

Alitoftimes, local communities 
Sass people as want-lo-be’ gang 


evidence of 
ities, is Joplin 








members,” he said. “That is a dan 
erous way (o think because these 
gang members are a dangerous 
clement” 

Jayy Smith (pseudonym) is the 
*O.G,, “Original Gangsta” or pro- 
claimed leader of the gang, Deuce: 
With about 85 members itis an off 
shoot of Crips 

Smith estimates the Crips have 
more than 200 members in this 
area, Folk, another Crips offshoot, 
has approximately 175 members 

*A gang is a family of irate m— 
{——s," Smith said. “A’group can 
be composed of anybody, but a 
gang is composed of people who 
will fight for what they want” 

Smith became the *0.G." when 
the former leader moved away and 
Smith “took over the set" 

He said juvenile hall authorities 
are “most definitely” aware of gang 
activity here. Most members have 








been in trouble with police and 
juvenile hall, he added. 

Chad Adams, Jasper County juve 
nile court general officer, does not 
believe there is much of a problem 
in Joplin 

“There is no real gang activity 
going on in the Joplin area,” 
Adams said. “The closest gang 

tivity is in Springfield, Mo., or 
Pittsburg, Kan.* 

Smith estimated the Bloods ha 
120 members, the Lost Boys 
might have 40 people, and the & 
Balls and TTre each have 25 partic- 
pants, He said gang members 
range in age from B to 24 

Steve Ketchum, Joplin High 
School assistant principal, said 
some students seem fo wear gang- 
related clothes but he believes it is 
more of a fashion statement 

“Frankly, I don't think we 
anything serious,” Ketchum said. 














e seen 








s far as bandannas, I've seen 3 
couple, but I don’t think it’s a 
major concern, thankfully.” 

Smith said most gangs wear a 
particular color of bandanna, fold. 
ed in yarious styles, to daim gang 
membership. 

Crips wear blue; Bloods, red; 
Deuce, black and white; Folk 
black; and Tre, gray. The Lost 
Boys have skull tattoos. 

Ketchum said Joplin High School 
was represented af the gang semi 
nar held’ March 21 at Mis 
Souther. 

“We want to stay on the cutting 
edge of information, stay educated 
and aware of gang potential, and 
abreast of what 
said. “Te heard we have signs on 
deserted buildings here, but I 
don't think we have what I'd call 
established gang activity in the 
schools” 





Stist 





‘oing on,” he 


Officer Larry Stout of the Joplin 
Police Department said only 2 or 3 
percent of the area’s population 
claims gang membership. Stout 
worked in Los Angeles County 
and south central Los Angeles for 
12 years before moving to Joplin 

“In Los Angeles you almost have 
to claim gang membership for 
safety,” Stout said. “Here it’s a 
choice 

“It's frustrating to me because 
they choose fo be in a gang and 
gangbang [fight], but they don't 
need to be in a gang for safety rea 





sons 
“They watch MTV, think it's 
cool, get ideas, and claim a gang.” 
Wolf said the gangs here are not 
going to appear like the Los 
Angeles gangs because this part of 
Missouri has a strong Chicago 
influence. He said St. Louis and 


Springfield haye a stronger 


Chicago gang influence. 
*Gangs are a drug enterprise,” 
Wolf said, “That’s|one of their 





main activities, along with 
firearms” 

Smith said some gang slang 
{erms are: “indo” or “grip” for 





money, and| “gat,” “nine,” or 
*deucedeuce” for gun. He sald he 
started drinking, joined the gang, 
used drugs, then used a gun. 

Most gang initiation rites involve 
a “beatin.” Potential members are 
ofien punched by other members 
holding rolled coins. This {s called 
nickel 
line” depending upon what type of 
coins the members hold in their 
fists while striking the person. 

Leaving the gang may be more 
difficult than joining 

“The only way I can quit the gang. 
is if | move out of the four-state 
area,” Smith said 


alling the “dime line™/Or 





DWENFORCEMENT, 


Police flash ‘no vacancy’ sign at former motel 


EILEEN GRONEWOLD. 
ELF WRITER’ 


Ie tiny rock building still 
Sporls a no vacancy” sign. 
above the door, but a new 
maidénlifies if as the Village of 
deemne Police Department 
Torike rst month or so, 
e7edllighting the ‘no vacancy’ 
Sei2! night,” said| Police Chief 
bison. 
teralion'since October, the 
lent is in full swing with 
Byatt cars and|four officers 
mga2thour watch. 
willage'covers 10 square 
Sith’ population of 1,504 
Sonsinuction, both business 
Stmercial)is boosting activi- 
oe area Traffic is heavier 
te een might suggest. 
B pate atwo-fold problem, 
mt The College is near- 
al wants to avoid 
: and we have this two- 
pt You yet somebody 
sing the speed limit, and 
Ruy behind) him is late to 
See) doing some crazy 


—te itis out of the junsdic- 
es the “Joplin Police 








i eer 





Department, there previously had 
been no patrol in Duquesne, and 
calls were handled by the county 
sherif. 

Many local residents were sur- 
prised when they started secing 
the first patrol car. 

“It seemed real sudden—one day, 
it was just there,” said Melinda 
Bayless, a Duquesne resident “AL 
first we wondered if it was for 
real” 

The size of the former motel 
office is not the only inconve 
hience. When arrests are made, if 
the offenders cannot post bond, 
they have to be taken to the coun- 
ty jail in Carthage. Court is held 
‘one day a month in the Duquesne 
Elementary School cafeteria 

We had had a lot of complaints 
about people speeding, running 
through the schiool zone, not stop- 
ping at stop signs, etc,” said 
James Bard, mayor of Duquesne 
“Originally, we tried to\curb that 
by adding signal lights at 13th and 
20th streeis: That didait seem 
deter speeding: The council an 
Sone individuals started thinking 
we needed our own police force 

Startup costs for the department. 
‘came from the general fund of the 








Duquesne village, Bard said 
Revenue comes solely from a 1- 
cent sales tax, since there is no 
personal properly tax in 
Duquesne. 

Ve are seeking state and feder- 
al grants” Bard said! “We've been 
congratulated for receiving one 
grant, but haven't seen the money 
yet. Revenue from fines will not 
fully fund the department” 

Some of the grant money avail: 
ablé is a direct result of President 
Clinton’s recent crime bill, The 
*Cops Fast” grant provides money 
for salaries, insurance, and com: 
pensation, while the “Cops More” 
grant funds police equipment and: 
vehicles 

[was somewhat amazed that 
Duquesne could afford not just 
one, but two police cars,, said 
Bayless. 

“We have to be manned 24 hours 
a day, said Robison, the police 
chief, "Economically, it's 3 Josing 
proposition to rum a vehicle 24 
hours: You'll wear it out, and if it 
down, then what will you 











goes 
do?” 

The bulk of citations issued by 
the department are for routine traf 
fic violations, and many of those 


occur in the school zone 

“My bugaboo is with the school 
crossing, because you're dealing 
with children) Robison said 
*About a month before we started 
enforcing the law, the mayor and I 
would sit by the school crossing in 
the police car. We were running 
radar, but nol writing tickels yet 
and people would not slow down. 

“Our school zone is 20 mph, and 
I write tickels at 11 miles over. 
Now if you hit a first grader at 3 
mph, it's going fo be like a bug on 
awindshield” 

Motorists frequently complain 
thatlthere should be a flashing 
light on the school zone sign. The 
law does not require one, Bard 
said, but they plan fo install one 

*We don't want to be hard- 
nosed,” Robison said. “We want to 
be an asset to the communily 
Contrary to popular opinion, we 
are not here to harass people.” 

The department has made four 
DWI arrests since the first of the 
year. 

“We have no taverns in 
Duquesne, but people come 
through here to avoid Range Line 
when they know they've had too 
ouch to drink,” Robison said_ 
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Police Chief Dennis Robison speaks with a driver who was caught 
on radar last week speeding in'a Duquesne Elementary School zone. 


Officers responded to nine acci- 
dents during the first two weeks of 
March, partially due to icy roads 
one morning. The worst intersec- 
lion for accidents is Seventh and 
Duquesne, Robison said, because 
people try to beat the light 
Motorists passing through 











Duquesne may grumble as they- 
hit their brakes, but business own- 
ers and residents seem to like the 
change. 

“The response has been very 
positive,” Bard said’ “I have stacks 
of letters of appreciation on my 
desk" 
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O Freshman Sen. Bill Kenney (R-Lee’s Summit) is a man with 
many talents. He played quarterback for the Kansas City 
Chiefs for 10 years before starting a real estate business and 
eventually becoming a Missouri state senator. He and his wife, 
Sandi, have four children: daughters Kristin, 13, and Liz, 4, 
and sons William, 12, and Carlton, 6. 

In 1983, ol‘ No. 9 passed for more than 4,000 yards and 
was named to the Pro Bowl. Rookie teammate Todd 
Blackledge, the second quarterback taken behind John Elway 
in the 1983 NFL draft, watched and leamed as Kenney put up 


record numbers. 


Even during his football career, Kenney had politics in 
the back of his mind, and being an NFL quarterback was per- 
fect grooming. Admittedly using his well-known name, Kenney 


was elected in November. 


Now, early in his political career, Kenney watches and 
learns, like a rookie quarterback, waiting for his chance—not 
to become a star, but to become influential. 





How did you become interested in 
politics, and what were some of the 
major steps you took to become a 
politician? 

‘Oh, that's a nasty word “politician.” 
[laughs] 


I know. We don’t hear it around 
here very often. 





People don’t like that assumption 
because the general public assumes politi- 
cians are deceitful and dishonest 
Righthully so, because a percentage—prob- 
not a very high percentag: 
centage—ot the politicians who make the 
news are probably the corrupt ones and 
the ones who cause the problems. When I 
played professional football, I knew that 
the media always strive for something that 
is controversial and always want to only 
print the bad stuff: They don't print many 
of the good things... Joe Smith goes out 
and speaks to 35 high schools every off- 
season about the perils of drug abuse and 
alcohol abuse. They don’t print th 
They print the extremes—the player who 
gets arrested with a gun or the player who 
gets caught up in some sexual scandal— 
and society has played upon that. So, sume 
thing from a political standpoint 

Now that I've said that, getting back. J 
had considered a public office back in the 
mid-20s when I was playing football with 
the Chiefs. I just tried to put it in the back 
of my mind. What probably led me to get 
involved in the Senate race as my first pub- 
lic office was this unity in the eastern 
Jackson County area of the Republican 
Party, and I felt that 1 was an individual 
who could bring that party back together. 

That's why J ran and that’s why I won. I 
just have the desire to use my abilities. 1 
felt I would win if | ran a good, hard cam- 
paign and had some good people working 
around me. [was trying to gel in and 
make some tough decisions and do it from 
a standpoint and try to stay in the spotlight 
like I'd always been for a number of years 
in Kansas City, but do it from a trustwor 
thy stance. Just like when I played. Not all 
athletes are bums or bad role models. | try 
to be a good role model. I'd want to do the 
same as a politician. 


























Do you think it made it any easier 
for you ( run already having estab- 
lished a name for yourself? 


Oh, yes. Most politicians spend all their 
time trying to gain name recognition if 
they want to advance in different offices, 
and obviously a major factor for me was 
having name identification. But then I had 
to use that name identification and turn it 
into a credible Senate candidate, and that’s 
what I spent my time doing. I think I was 
very successful in doing that—obviously, I 
won. But it was a lot of work 


How difficult was it to rid yourself 
of the stereotypical football player 
persona? 





The dumb jock-type atmosphere? 
Yes. 


Well, [had a B.A in business manage- 
ment from Norther Colorado. Iwas a 
quarterback, speaking publicly for the last 





14 years in the Kansas City area People 
knew me. | had my own real estate compa- 
ny. went to work at another real estate 
company. I was a businessman. I had my 
own caltle farm. I'm not the sharpest guy 
in the world, but when I go out and speak 
to people I can portray myself fine. 

I's like the old cartoon I saw one time 
How can you tell the quarterback from the 
rest of the football players in the locker 
room?... He's the one reading the comics 
to the rest of the players. [laughs] 


How has becoming a state senator 
changed your life? 


It takes me away from my family a Jot 
more. It’s golten me much more involved 
in the forefront, right up on top of things 
as they happen. I learned quickly that 
everybody has a need and a reason for 
what they want. You hear a Jot of talk 
about lobbyists. Ie been lobbied harder 
and talked to more by groups from the 
government about why they need the 
money that they're getting than any other 
group—not private industry. I probably 
Jearned that quicker than anything. 


I was in the Senate gallery when you 
brought your oldest daughter down, 
and introduced her to the Senate. 
How do she and the rest of your fami- 
ly influence the important decisions 
that you have to make? 


Well, first my wife and I sat down—we're 
Christians—and we prayed about the situ- 
ation and the opportunities, “Should we 
run for this race or should we not?” And 
then we talked it over with our children. 
My wife and I realized the commitment it 
would have to take from all sides, so we 
went through that. We home-school, so 
we're fortunate that we spend alot of time 
with our family. Like on Fridays, we go. 
work out together and play racquetball 
together, the two older children and Sandi 
and I, and we take the little ones and play 
kickball with them ata club. We do that on 
Fridays in the afternoons and momings, 
so we get that lite time that we wouldn't 
normally get to have. 











As a freshman senator, what are 
some of the things that surprise you 
most about Missouri's politics or 
Missouri government? 





Well, even though I'm on the inside now 
since I'm one of the 32, I'm really on the 
outside of the inner core. Obviously, as. 
vwith any group, you have your big group. 
and then you have your smaller groups 
within those big groups. Those people 
ho have been here and made the deci- 
sions are the ones who are in those inner 
groups, and even though I'm here in the 
pool, I'm on the front line so to speak 

There’s a lot of protocol in the Senate. 
There's a lot of unwritten niles, and I feel 
it's important as a freshman that you sit 
down and lear and don't be too anxious 
to always go out and speak. Bul if you 
have something that needs to be spoken 
on, stand up and speak your ward. 


Are you treated differently by your 
constituents in light of the fact that 
you used (o play professional football? 
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I you get a labor group in h 

pretty much a pro-business pee 
still have to sit down and lallc T bebo 
listening to people because their 
very important because they have 
very valid points, and I think there's, 
need to work together. Everybody adh 
an autographed football picture, andy 
probably sign a lot more autographed 
tures than any other senator here Me 
of them ask me to meet their consti 
So that’s a lite different. 








How do the challenges and prey 
sures associated with your positon 


compare to those of playing quar, 
back in the NFL? 


Well, quarterbacking in the NFLis 
ably ideal grooming for a job as a pokey 
because I had (o take what I heard fas 
my coaches and what they called fora 
and communicate it to 10 other indivs 
and many times go up to the line of sy 
mage and change those plays’ had ij 
communicate that and make those ta 
sions in three to five to seven Seconds! 
And then you live with those resuligm 
you go on to the next play, You havels 
live and die with those results. Theta 
part is that after each game you cou 
at the scoreboard and sce where you 
stood. 

In the political realm, that communin 
tion is still very key. I have to get thee 
mation and try to communicate it bat 
my constituents and try to get it acros 
and do those things that are necessay 
You do have minor victones, but ther 
ries as far as the scoreboard are much 
clear. 


Did you ever consider coaching’ 
the NEL? 

Tywould have loved to have coached 
would have loved to have stayed arve 
football and coached, but I would ta 
because of the time commitment Im 
T could have gotten an NFL job asag 
terbacks coach after my 11 years Th 
some opportunities, but I did not wai 
take that time away from my fami, 
Football coaches are in there seven d 
week during the season and they're 
until midnight every night Itsjusts 
rough life 


What is your most vivid memoy 
about playing in the NFL? 

There's lots of little flashbacks, Lea 
remember cerlain plays, and they ke 
run rampant now. It’s just probably 
camaraderie that you have as a team) 
group. Day in and day out, always w 
together, and the friendships that de 
Obviously there are some key plysi 
some big plays. Probably the mos. 
rable year was 1983 when I seta bun 
records and went to the Pro BowLTt 
like that were exciting. 


When the Chiefs drafted Todd 
ledge in 1983, how did that aff 
and your performance? 

Todd Blackledge was the sccondg 
terback picked behind John Ehvayil 

— Please 
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By RYAN BRONSON 
HANAOWNG EDT 


raiting for a chance to talk to a 
senator can be tedious because 
the offices are all the same—pic- 


tures of family, presidents, U.S. represen- 
latives, and senators. Some have pictures 
of animals or bills that they've passed. But 
Sen. Bill Kenney’s office is alittle different. 

The first thing people sec as they enter 
the reception room is the glass case 
attached to the right wall that holds his 
1984 Pro Bowl No. 9 jersey, Shoes, and the 
white-painted autographed football. 

Inside Kenney’s office, the walls have two 
more No.9 Kansas City Chiefs’ jerseys. In 
plain view are the valentines his two 
youngest children made for him. 

His desk is covered with books and 
papers On the comer is a relatively new 
‘coffee mug that reads “It’s the BIG 40." 
Another mug toward the front reads “Born 
in the USA_-a long, long time ago.” 

‘At 40, Kenney hardly looks 30, which 

















So much to do, so 


could soon change if he puts in too many: 
hour days 


—Tuesday, March 7— 

8 a.m.—Breakiast—Kenney goes to a 
breakfast sponsored by the Kansas City 
‘Chamber of Commerce. 

‘8:30 am—Meeting—Kenney meets with 
House minority leader Mark Richardson 
for advice about passing a solid waste bill 
that Kenney sponsors. Kenney said was 
“boxed out” by Sen. Wayne Goode (D- 





compensation. Most of the conversation 
concentrates on health coverage for 
injured employees. Kenney tells the lobby- 
ists that he generally supports business, 
but that he will|research the topic and 
make his decision based on that 

9:30 a m.—Lobbyist—Kenney meets 
‘with another lobbyist who is against the 
concealed weapons bill. This is just the 
Start of along day of conversation and 


little time for Sen. Kenne 


debate about the legislation, which 
Kenney supports, although he says he has 
‘Voted as much as possible to make as safe 
as possible.” 

9:40 a.m.—Study time—Kenney looks 
over the bills that will be debated in the 
morning Senate session. 

9:55 a.m.—Phone call—Kenney has 
arranged tickets fora the Big Eight basket- 
ball tournament. a hot item in Kansas City, 
for a constituent 

10:20 am.—Moming session—Kenney 
leaves his office to attend session. He 
introduces a slew of guests from the 
United Methodist Church. Dunng session, 
much of the debate was about license 
plates. 

11:45 a.m—Leaves session—Kenney 
Jeaves session because he is meeting with 
Jim Richards and his family. The Richards 
are friends of the Kenney family from 
Lee's Sammut. 

Noon—Back to session—Kenney escorts 
the Richards family into the Senate cham- 
‘ber and talks to them for about 10 minutes 


during session. The family leaves the 
chamber. 

12:30 pm—Interview—The Chart inter- 
views Kenney [see Q & A above], Once 
the interview is finished, Kenney studies 
several bills, especially the concealed 
weapons bill 

1:20 p.m —Lobbyists—Kenney meets 
with constituents from Lee's Summit about 
funding education in the area. 

2 pm.—lLinch—A Greek salad is deliv- 
ered from a local deli. Kenney studies 
while he eats. 

2:15 p.m—Mecting—Kenney strolls 
over to the House side of the Capitol to 
talk to Rep. Pat Kelley (R-Lee’s Summit) 
about the solid waste’ bill that Kenney is 
trying to pass Kelley will introduce the bill 
in the House to make it easier to pass in 
the Senate. 

2:50 p.m—Richards family returns— 
‘Kenney meets with Richards family in his 
office and takes them to the Senate gallery. 

3:15 p.m—Aftemoon session—The Sex 
sion lasts for three and|a half hours 


Fs 







because of debate on the com 
weapons bill. Opponents deba 

until an amendment was finally 
to take the bill to avole of the p 


cost to the bill, therefore, 
back to the Senate Budget Cot 
“where supporters believe the bill 
throym out a 

4:25 p.m.—Leaves session 
Jeaves session for a moment ta bil 
to the Richards family. He retum 
immedi 













cciately. : 
7 p.m—Dinner—Kenney and! 
other senators are invited to/a iy 
Roy Cagle, independent Job! 
Joplin. p 


10 p.m —Going home—Kenm 
his office (o get his things and th 
for his weekday apartment neal= 
Gity. 3 
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fil that would give Missouri Souther an interna. 
fons! mission along with an additional $22 milion 
jthreeyear period. 

ge President Julio Leon and Dr. John Tiede, senior 
© pesident, were in Jefferson City yesterday making a 
see to the House Budget Committee In addition 


Ta}00 in renovation funding, the College is asking 


‘Missouri House is expected to debate today the 









j 5 ddivonal S52 million for capital improvements to edilcato 
ferson Justice Center. hington 
glee: 4 Tiede spent last night in Jefferson City to Seale 
{oday’s debate on the mission bill } sclents 
‘Ae want it to get out [of the House] as soop as poss is 
Fra alit can be sent tothe other chamber" Leos Mak Fesin 
Z writer 


Yo sil he has his fingers crossed about the House 
sore a Similar bill in the Senate is lagging 

aqgsone is further along,” he said. “We'd really lke to 
eebisone get through.” 

iq Guy Burton (RJoplin), co-sponsor, said the bil, 
Azhalso includes a mission change for Missour, 
Feaem Slate College, probably will be amended to 
sie mission enhancements for Southwest Missouri 
3 Usversity and Central Missouri State University. 
fron said an additional amendmert classifying Linn 


Afar! 

US Petit 
David Rice Atchison 
senator 
Omay Bradley 
general 
Set Joplin 





College as a junior college for funding purpos musician 

sad tag along, but may not be added on until the bill Walk D 
jpsed on {0 the Senate fimmak 
pe potential is that the bill could cost a total of $10 

"Burton said. Lora Ingalls Wilder 
feroa said the bill's main opposition’ will come from ler 
in Kea Jacobs (D-Columbia). Jacobs believes Souther 

Jeep ifs focus on its regional mission and let the os 
a of Missouri take responsibility for internation. Indian interpreter 


jesration in the state, Burton said 
‘one ofits his misunderstanding,” Burton said, “This 
ini statewide mission, This is a program to provide a 
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HALUOF FAMOUS MISSOURIANS 


ssphine Baker 


{er education for our students and to provide an inter. 
ssn! background for students to give them better 


gnunities to be employed.” 0 


Charlie Bad Parke, 
saxophonist 














speaking next to Martin Luther King Jr. at 
the Lincoln Memorial during the 1963 
Freedom March 


By RYAN BRONSON, 


WANAGING EDITOR ————————___ 


osephine Baker rose 
ut of the St 
Louis slums in 
1923 and 
became an 
international 
star and human 
Tights activist known for 
her sizzling song and cre- 
ative dance. 

Baker was honored yester- 
day at the State Capitol) becom- 
ing the 14th honoree inducted 
into the Hall of Famous 
Missourians 

Baker started her career as a 
teenager with the chorus of a 
traveling theatrical company 
1n 1923 she 
appeared | 
in the cho- 

Tus of the a 

black musical 

Shuffle Along. 

11925 she accepted 
a prominent dancing 
part in La Reoue Negre, an 
American show produced 
in Paris. Soon after, she 
Teceived star billing with 
Folies Bergere 

During World War Il, Baker 
aided the French underground an. 
became a French citizen in 1937 In the 
1950s she adopted a dozen orphans of vari: 
ous nationalities 

‘One of the highlights of her life was 
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Astar for the ages 


OI III Ra I 


On April 8, 1975, she opened a new revue 


in Paris. After a 15-minute standing ovation 


she said, “Now Ican die.” 

She died four days later. 
Missouri House Speaker 
Bob Griffin (D-Cameron) 

Jopened the event with a bio- 
graphical speech about the 
black performer. He said 
ithe Hall of Famous 
Missourians, located on 

the third floor of the 
Capitol, is significant for 
al reasons. 
reminder of just 
internationally, 


Se ite) mous Missourians there 


Be ore,” Griffin said. “Ttalso 
to come and read about these 
famous people. It is certainly 
advantageous to 
> educational 
) applications 
Prrnscitean 
inspire young chil- 
J dren to follow the 
lexamples of these 
great individuals.” 
Also speaking at the 
Jevent was Richard A 
O Martin Jr, of St 









teaew 


J Louis, who is Baker's 

F nephew, Martin is the 
— president, artistic 

director, and founder of the 


Children’s Performing Arts Academy, a 
nonprofit institution that instructs 





disadvantaged, low-income youth in tra- 
ditional African-American jazz and tap 
dance 





The sculptor of the Baker bust is William J. 


Williams of Lafayette, N.Y.) 














ABORTION 


Bill provides pregnancy counseling for women 





IAN BRONSON. 
HLUEING EDITOR, 


ie ever-controversial issue 
Tr Breriauas bound 
came up sooner or later. 
Te Senate gave initial approval 
jisday toa bill that would 
Erie women considering abor- 
ilo meet with a state-certified 
sesor. 
Tébilis designed to encourage 
Punt women to find alterna- 





tives to abortion, according to Sen. 
John Schneider (D-Florissant), 
sponsor. 

The counselors, or case man: 
agers, would be required to help 
women obtain support services, 
assist them in obtaining prenatal 
care, promote adoption and to con- 
tinue schooling, and verify that the 
pregnant women are fully informed 
about the consequences of abor- 
tion and that their choices are 
freely made. 


66 


The legislature is not too 
happy... Evidently, 
political position is more 
important than helping 


people. 





John Schneider 





of Health, 





D-Florissant 


99 


pregnancy,” 


The case managers would be vol- 
unteers trained by the Department 


Legislators had worked diligenuy 
on the bill/on four previous days, 
offering several amendments includ 
ing an amendment that says the 
stale policy shall be to support child- 
bith and effective family planning. 

“This bill will provide services to 
those women who have encoun- 
tered a number of problems with 
Schneider 


“Serious problems” 

‘The bill has caught the attention 
of both sides, pro-life and pro- 
choice, but Schneider said they are 
just playing the same game they've 
played for several years. 

Schineidér said’ both sides will be 
affected by the bill because they. 
will have to provide services. 

“The legislature is not too happy 
with either side,” he said. “Evidently, 
a political position is more important 


said, than helping people” 





TENNEY, FROM PAGE 11 


=a Dan Marino was picked after him. Jim 
{ras after him. You look at that class— 
bysy that’s the greatest class ever—and I 
Silly” Todd came in and looked so 
fein the type of individual who, when 
won't give up, I just work harder. I 
Imgiving it all you've got. I worked as 
1 could, and I was satisfied with my 
Bats—sin or lose—whether as a starter or 
Uschi warmer. All I can ask of an individ- 
jel the same thing I ask of my children 
inysell is do whatever you do, but do it 
he bel of your ability. You work as hard 
Byaican to do the best you can do, but 
you have (0 be satisfied with your 
Ri lfyour results are “I failed,” at least 



























ow, or does it go beyond that? 


end that. Yeah; I enjoy it.I enjoy the 
Eimmensely. [have the competitive 
lit that you always have to watch. 
i different than physical com- 
its Stimulating for me. It's teaching 
BLT love fo learn, and I'm learning a 
E-1does zo beyond that because there 
tris out there and as a Republican, 
itive, my agenda is to get gov- 
‘Gut of the lives of people, whether 
Patitout of there or they don’t want it 


Timean, right now you're a 
Senator so you have your 
Political career in front of you. 


my Tcan for the constituents 
astern Jackson County, and to rep- 
IbeSiile of Missouri well and to give 
ays Worth of work. 


mB think You may try to run fora 
fice) such as secretary of state? 
Bo mored that | may run for a lot of 
si Thaven't started those rumors 
nseit's flattering when people ask 
me nunning for lieutenant gov- 
of state. Tm interested in 


being a team player. I'm interested in what's 
best for the state of Missouri within the state 
and what's best for the Republican Party 
because that’s the party I believe in. In that 
sensé, I would not rule out that I wouldn't 
nun for anything. I just play it by ear and see 
as things progress and see how this process 
works. 


Does it depend whether the Republi- 
can caucus comes and asks you to run 
for a higher office? 


I don't know. I've been told by a lot of dif 
ferent legislators, you know, that I should 
consider it, and like I said it's very flattering, 
but ultimately it has to be my decision on 
what I feel is best for me. But you have to 
work within the framework of a team. A fool- 
ball team gets out there and they compete 
for their individual jobs and they fight among 
themselves. But when the game starts you're 
all together. That's what it is in a process like 
this. Sometimes you have five or six people 
who want to run, but it’s better for our case if 
we don't have that as Republicans So, I real 
ly just have to Jook at that, and as the sce- 
nario presents itself, Tl do what's best for 
eastern Jackson County, what's best for the 
state, and what's best for Bill Kenney and his 
family 


is the one thing that sets you 
a ‘other senators and legisla- 
tors? 

Notoriety. Ihave a lot more notoriety. I've 
already had a career that was a very high- 
profile career. I did not get in this for a 
high-profile career. It makes no, difference 
tome whether I see people. Most people 
see me as Bill Kenney the football player, 
not Bill Kenney the senator. I didn't have 
anything to gain. I did it for one purpose— 
just to serve—like many of my colleagues 
do. 


Do you think that puts less pressure 
on yourself because playing inthe NFL 
dealt you such high doses of pressure? 

ni : jint I've 

Yeah, youre right, thats a ood pois 
dealt with so ‘much controversy at dees 
with the media is easy for me Idon' 
































Rep. Bill Kenney (R-Lee’ 


Summit) points out some of the attractions Inside the Senate 


Gallery to Jim and Gayle Richards, their sons Matt, 15, and Scott, 13, and daughter Liz, 18. 


telling people how I feel about something — 
whether they like it or not—because, hey, 
that’s how I feel. I sympathize with you, but 
that’s how I feel I think that it's easy for me 
to deal with the media and the people in that 
limelight because I've been used to doing it 
for 15 years. 


Where do you picture yourself 10 
years from now, ideally? 

Back on my farm with my family and lads. I 
have a farm. Seriously, haven't projected it 
‘out to 10 years. It would be unfair to say 
what I project for myself I do believe that it's 
best for Missouri and the United States of 
‘America that their legislators get in govern- 
ment to make laws and go back and work in 
ihe private sector. Whether it’s for four years 
or 25 years career politicians lose touch, 
and I don't ever wan! to lose touch. That's 
why I'm still active today in my real estate. 1 


go back and work real estate Friday and 
Saturday, and I keep in contact during the 
week because I believe it’s important to stay 
in touch. 


Looking back over your career and 
what you've done recently, do you have 
any regrets? 

Hmm... regrets. Iwas very fortunate. J 
worked my tail off. [had some people who 
believed in me. Oh, I wish I would have had 
some different reads when I was throwing 
the ball Sometimes in a game. [Iaughs) 
Other than that, no. I've been very, very for- 
hunate. I've got a Joving wife and four won- 
derful children. Yeah, I wish I would have 
made some better business decisions—I 
would have changed those. But as far as the 
way I've lived my life? The things that Ive 
done? Oh, I'd make some changes along the 
way but nothing drastic, no. 






































program accredited 


entral Missouri State 
Cc University’s college of busi: 
Tess and economics has 
achieved accreditation of jts bach. 
Jor's and master’s degree progrars 
in business administration by (he 
American Assembly of Collegiate 
‘School of Bosiness (AACSB), 

“The AACSB accreditation is 
milestone for Central" said CMU: 
President Ed Elliott “The nation's 
Tost prestigious accrediting Ongani« 
Zalion for business schools has 
{Bien its stamp of approval to some 
Outstanding degree programs in our 
College of business and econom: 
an 

Approximately 1,200 colleges and 
‘Universities in the United States 
Offer undergraduate business. 
degrees but only 31 are accredited 
by AACSB, Of the moce than 700 
master’s programs, 288 are 
AACSB vceresiicd) 

To achieve sccreditation, a busi 
‘ess school muist meet a wide rane 
of quality standard relating to Gur 
Hiculim, faculty resources, suimis 
sions, degree requirement library 
‘and computer facilities, financial 
Fesburves, and intellectial climate 

MSU's college of business and 
economies hasan enrollment of 
2/100 tindlergractuates and 140 prad 
ate students, 


Northeast searches 
for new coaches 


‘ortheast Missouri State 
N University fas replaced one 

head coach and is searching 
for two more with the resignations 
‘of football coach Eric Holm and 
Women's basketball couch Jan 
(Conner tnd the retirement of men's 
baskethall coach Willard Sims. 

Holm; 35, who posted |a 37-10 
record in five years at Nonheas, 1s 
Jeaying to become the head coach ot 
Northern Michigan University, 
Noriheast’s defensive Goonfinator. 
Kirby Cannon, will accompany 
Holm, 

‘Conner compiled a 19°54 record 
fn three seasons st Northeast 

Assistant basketball coach Jack 
Schrader was named yesterday 10 
replace Sims, who compiled a 311: 
331|imark in 24 semsons. 

‘Also, sports information director 
Dill Cable has announced his June 
Tetirement aficr 39 years at 
Northeast 1 


Southeast incidental 
fees increase $3 


ncidental fees will increase 
from $84,50 to $87.50 per 
credit hour next year at 








Southeast Missouri Siale 
University. 
“AS a result of the budger review 


‘committe deliberations, the com: 
mitice unanimously resomsmended 
1 Preadent (Kala) Stroup that only 
aa minimal fnerease in the incidental 
fees be requested,” said Dr. Ken 
Dobbins, Southeast's executive yice 
president. “It was recommended 
that the increase should he $4\per 
‘ret hour.” 

However, Goy. Mel Camshan hess 
Proposed an amendment to his ong: 
nal recommendation. which would 
jnerease Southeast's eppropriaiocs 
bby about $750,000. That extra fund 
ing will enable the university to 
‘Operale with only a $3 increases 1 


Southwest studies 
athletic department 


oultiwest Missouri State 
S University will take the first 

official’step tomorrow in, a 
year-long campus-wide effort 10 
‘snudy its athletics program. 

The study, part of the NCAA 
Division T)Athletios Cenificanon 
Program, ill Cover the specific 
areas of academic integrity, fiscal 
finiegniy, govemanee and commil- 
fhent to rules compliance, and com: 
miliment (6 equity, 

The process officially begins 
lomompw with a visit by Gemett 
Purnell, NCAA compliance repre- 
Scotative. During his one-day orien- 
fation, Purnell willl meet with 
SMSU's self-scidy commitice and 
ifs suboommifies to discuss the cer- 
‘Shieaton proses and its importance, 

‘Once SMSU his concluded its 
own|siudy, an external team of 
reviewers will conduct |a three- to 
four-day evaluation visit on cam- 
pus. Those reviewers will be poem 
from other colleges, conference 
offices, andluniversities The site 
Misi for SMSU will be in April 
1996.5 
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TRACK & FIELD 


Walker wins national title 


Triple jumper’s 12 points 
sets College track record 


By RICK ROGERS 
‘SPORTS EDITOR 


fter winning the national 
tile in the triple jump at the 
NCAA Division Il indoor 


track and field championships, 
senior Tongula Walker said she 
was on “cloud nine. 

At the March 10-11 meet in 
Indian 

Walker captured 66 

her second 
national champi- 
onship in the 
triple jump, Her 
first came in the 
NCAA Division 
M outdoor cham 















polis, 





pionships last 
spring 

As if, being 
crowned nation 





al champion was 

not good 

enough, Walker also placed fifth 
in the long jump and walked away 
with her 10th and 11th All 
American titles 

She said winning the national 
indoor championship was a goal 
she had set at the beginning of 
her career. 

“Ever since the first meet at the 
beginning of the season, 1 was still 
ranked No. 1 and I have been 
ranked 1 throughout the 
indoor season,” she said. “Most of 
the other girls in the top 10 rank- 

















The first nvo jumps really 
were bad, but I didn't have 
any doubts that I wouldn't 
make it to the finals. 


Tongula Walker 
Lady Lion tiple jumper 


ing I knew of because 1 jumped 
against them last year, so I felt 
confident that I could come 
around and do it again.” 

Patty Vavra, women’s track and 
field head coach, said Walker's 
in recent years is due in 
part to only one thing—hard work 

“First thing, it (the champi- 
onship) is a real indication of the 
type of athlete 
Tongula Walker 
is,” Vavra said. 
“She is extreme- 
ly talented, but I 
think one of her 
strongest points 
is the fact that 
she is able to 
rise to the com- 
petition. She is 
just one of those 
people who per- 
form extremely 
well under pres- 








suce 





p) 
sure.” 


In the preliminary rounds, which 
consist of three attempts, Vavra 
said Walker's first two jumps of 
37-7 and 38-8 were not good 
enough to qualify her for the 
finals. But Vavra said Walker 
proved she could rise to the occa 
sion with a leap of 40-2, which set 
her on her way to the national 
ude, 

“When she has to get the job 
done—she can,” Vavra said, “That 
is probably one of the strongest 


















JUST ANOTHER TITLE 


Winning national track tities has become habit for Southern’s senior triple jumper Tongula Walker. 


DEBORAH SOLOMON/The Chart 








suits she has, her ability to get the 
job done when she has to, I think 
that also shows a little bit of the 
dominance she has right now win- 
ning two national championships 
back to back.” 

After qualifying for the finals, 
Walker sewed up her national 
crown with a final jump of 39-8 
She said that after her fir 
mediocre jumps in the preliminary 
rounds, she knew final 
attempt had to be something spe 
cial 





two 


the 


“The first two jumps really were 
bad, but I didn’t have any doubts 
that I wouldn't make it to the 
finals,” she said. “But I knew that 
if | didn't jump something better 
than those first two jumps I proba- 
bly wouldn't have even placed in 
the finals.” 

Besides Walker winning her 
individual titles, her 12-point per- 
formance lifted the Lady Lions 
into an eighth-place tie with the 
University of California-Davis. The 
team showing was the best among 














any MIAA programs and Missouri 
Southern’s highest point total ever 
at the NCAA Division II national 
meet 

Vavra said Walker's perfor- 
mance, besides putting herself in 
the spotlight, gave the whole pro- 
gram national recognition. 

“Again it is a real tribute to 
Tongula's ability to come through 
and to score that high and finish 
eighth for the team,” she said. “It 
makes the whole team look bet- 
ter." 








SOFTBALL 


No. 2 Lady Lions use broom on PSU 


| 1995, 
National 


Southern pounds 
Gorillas’ Dunlap 
with 10 runs 


By NICK PARKER ___ 
ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR 


‘ead coach Pat Lipira led her 
tionally second-ranked 
softball team to a two-game 


sweep of Pittsburg State University 
Tuesday 

The Lady Lions won 106 and 4-1 
improving their record to 19-1 
‘overall and 60 in the conference 
The first game included another 
offensive outburst from Southern, 
which entered the game with a 
329 average 

“We had 27 hits in wo games 

















which is awesome considering 
Pittsburg’s got one of the top 
defenses in the country,” Lipira 
said. “Their pitcher, Rence Dunlap. 
had a fantastic ERA (0.33 before 
the game), one of the best in the 
country 

“Our ladies just went over and 
really put on an offensive 
display.” 

The Lady Lions have six players 
batting above .300, but Lipira says 
their firepower stems from an 
“of 

*Right now, we've got some really 
good hitters,” she said, “but it's not 
just We've got some people 
who can run, some speed, some 
good bunters, some power hitters. 
Any time you have a good combi: 
nation like that, you can score a lot 




















insive blend.” 











| 





The cream of the ‘crop 


1. Cal St. Bakersfield 
2. Missouri Southern 
3. California, Pa. 

4. Merrimack, Mass. 
5. Florida Southern 





of runs. That's what we've been 
doing. We've been getting a lot of 
two-out hits, timely hits” 

Lipira said Southem’s 106 victo- 
ry in Tuesday's opener surprised 
her. 

“I didn’t anticipate going over and 
scoring 10 runs in one game off of 
Pittsburg, because that’s hard to 
do,” she said. “Their pitcher had 


just thrown a no-hitter against 
Rolla” 

Kim Wilson, Lady Lions’ fresh- 
man outfielder, said it was fantastic 
to beat Dunlap after she had 
pitched so well against Southemn in 
previous performances 

“It felt great, we went out and 
scored 10 runs,” she said. “And all of 
them were carned. It was great 





because we dida’t have to depend on 
them making any errors.” 

Lipira said the Lady Lions need to 
improve the defensive part of their 
game 

*I would like to quit giving up 
unearned runs,” she said. “I don't 
don't care if we make an error 
we're going to make errors, we' 
human, But that person doesn't 
have to score. 

“The thing that we have strug- 
gled with more this year than any- 
thing is defense. We're giving up 
too many uneamed runs If we can 
get that part of our game to 
improve, we're going to be an even 
better ballclub” 

The Lady Lions will ake part in the 
Emporia State University Trusler 
Toumament this weekend. 




















BASEBALL 


Lions’ national ranking adds to coach’s woes 




















Freshman Bobby Braeckel was thrown out at first in 2 12-9 loss to 
UMSL on Sunday. The Lions won game 2 of the doubleheader 11-5_ 


DEBORAH SOLOMONIThe Chart 








By RICK ROGER’ 
‘SPORTS EDITOR 


fier last weekend's double 
headers against the Univer 
ity of Missouri-St. Louis, 


head coach Warren Tumer and the 
baseball Lions found themselves in 
the national spotlight. 

Tumer said the Lions’ ranking of 
16th in the nation is something he 
wishes never hap- 








sweeping the Rivermen Saturday, 
Soulhem's streak came to a halt at 
21 games afier a 12-9 Joss in the top 
half of Sunday's doubleheader. 

Second baseman Zack Harpole 
said the team’s success this year 
was a long time coming, 

“Tm nol really surprised,” he said 
“We have a lot of talent out here, 
and as Jong as the guys keep playing. 
the way we're playing we will be all 









info the game with a 10 record in 
four previous starts, and senior 
Robert Hixson, the Lions put the fin- 
ishing touches on a solid weekend 

of baseball against the Rivermen. 
Afier escaping trouble in the top 
half of the first, the Lions rattled off 
four runs off six straight hits, includ- 
ing a tworun single by senior Tony 
Curro, Curro, a senior third base- 
man, was given MIAA hitter of the 
week honors 








pened, 

*I don't care, and 
I wish we had 
never been ran- 
ked,” he said. “It 
forces players to 
think that they are 
better then they 
are. They forget 
their roles and 
their objectives of 
playing one game 
at atime, and it 


77. 
oP) 


are. Th 








I don't care, and I wish we had never been ranked. It 
forces players to think that they are better than they 
“y forget their roles and their objectives of 
playing one game at a time, and it gives fuel to the 


opponents Warren Turner 


Lions’ head baseball coach 


for the sec- 
ond straight 
week 

“ILis a good 
honor, but I 
am more con- 
cemed about 
winning right 
now,” Curro 
said. “That 
sort of thing 
is just going 





gives fuel to the 

opponents. I can guarantee 
Missouri-Rolla,. Lincoln, and 
Southwest Baptist will be higher 
than kites if they can beat us" 

With Southern’s threewin perfor- 
mance, the Lions stand atop the con- 
ference’s South Division two games 
ahead of UMSL Southem is 7-1 in 
the MIAA and 274 overall. 

The Lions cared a 1S-game win- 
ning streak into the four-game 
series against UMSL_ but after 








right. At the first of the season we 
knew we had a lot of talent Now 
that we have played, we know we 
are going to be fine 

Missouri Southern 11, 
Missouri-St. Louis 5: Afier losing 
the first game of Sunday's double 
header and seeing their 21-game 
‘winning streak end, the nightcap put 
the Lions back on the winning track. 

Behind the pitching of junior 
southpaw John Filben, who came 


CS aaa 

ing for every- 
one on the team. [have to give cred- 
it to Bryce [Darnell] behind me and 
the guys who are getting on base. 
The award wouldn't be possible if 
those guys weren't gelting on base 
or hitting behind me” 

Given a sizable lead to work with, 
Filben held UMS hitless in his 
first three innings of work, and 
with help of reliever Hixson put 
the Lions on cruise control to their 
2th victory. 0 








have come downy 
serious case of an’ 
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Tongula Walker, the 
Lions’ triple jump qu 
snatched her 10th and 1} 
American certificates, ay 
the second season in arp 
been named national 
inthe triple jump.) 

That's right—national 
pion 

Because track and fi 
such a low-profile 5; 
Missouri Southern, Ima 
tioned to some cohorts 
Southern was the het 
national champion, but 
had no clue. Come § 
Southern, give Walker 
recognition she deserves J 

Before 1 move on, the L 
Lions also tallied|an ejgh 
place finish with 12 
tieing California-Davis 7 
performance topped any 0 
MIAA program and) 
Southern’s highest show 
ever in an NCAA ind 
national tournament, —— 

As far as softball goes, Ih 
only three things to say. 

1. Ranked second in) 
nation. Expected. 4) 

2. Two pitchers, And 
Clarke and Holly Tranth 
have ERAs Jess than | 
Amazing. 

3. Could the Lady Lions} 
a season comparable tou 
national title year of 1 
Hoping, 

The baseball Lions and 
Becker Stadium scem to 
found their new mascot 
weekend, No, it’s nota lio, 
Betly Boykin. Boykin isn 
Southern student, nor iss 
parent of a player on the 
squad. She is simply a fin 

Where she came from 1d 
know, but I tell you what 
her already. Saturday, 
unusual cheers and éarp 
ing screams made the nor: 
silent crowd)a factorin 
game. 

So here’s an idea for G 
Warren Tumer and the al 
department. Get that li 
uniform and a four-whe 
and just watch her goo 
that’s entertainment. 

Besides the wild) ani 
Boykin and the greasy 
burgers,” there is oneo 
reason to head over to 
Stadium—the nationally} 
ed baseball Lions, 

Southern achieved its N 
national ranking after thel 
improved their confen 
record to 7-1 with three 
four games over Soulk 
ision rival Missouri-St Lo 

The reasons behind thel 
success this season are & 
pinpoint—talent. 

The “murderer's 10" 
Southern’s batting order‘ 
be the best in the MIA’ 
point. No, 3 hitter Tony C 
who has a .423 average? 
team-leading five home! 
clean-up hitter Bryce Da 
who has 31 RBIs and 
ging percentage of 51 
the duo of crafty filth’ 
Chris Gold and Dx 
Walters can give OPP: 

itchers nightmares, 
if these signs of succes 
tinue in the next few me 
seems | will be ableta 

































shiny, happy sports et 
the rest of the year 
God! 
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You can always 
improve. I have 

more 10 improve 
wpon as a defensive 
player, as far as 
blocking, as far as 
fed work, and 
aenthing you do 
isfaras when you 
tow the ball... 
Leaders are always 
going to surface. I 
guess would con- 
ser myselfa 

Kader, but we have 
planty of team lead- 


Bryce Darnell 
Lions’ catcher 


Photos by: 
Deborah Solomon} 
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Even though Southern catcher Bryce Damell sald blocking pitches Is not one of 


his favorite activities, he still believes in the old saying ‘practice makes perfect.’ 


By NICK PARKER 
ASSSTANT SPORTS EDITOR 


| Nor Bryce Damell, springtime means base 





ball 
Darel], starting catcher for the Lion base 
ball squad, grew up with bascball’ His father was 
the coach at the local high school in Brooklyn 
Center, Minn. He said his family didn’ take family 
Vacations in the summer because there was always 
baseball 

“Like playing it and just being around i,” Damell 
said “When I'm done playing I hope to coach. 1 
just like being at the baseball field. A Jot of the 
times I would go out to the high school instead of 
hanging out with my friends” 

Damell switched from playing infield to catcher 
in his freshman year of high school 

“Tnever caught until I was in ninth grade, and the 
only way I could make the team was to play caich- 
ery” he said. “I always played infcld, but I wasn 
‘good enough to be an infielder; I was too big and 
too slow really. They said we think you can hit on 
the varsity team, so we'l ry you af calcher.” 

The switch has paid off for Darnell and Missouri 
Southem. He has a 390 batting average, fourth on 
the team, with 31 RBIs and three home runs. 

“Til be honest with you, caiching in practice Is no 
fun, but in the gazmes itis a lot of fun,” Darnell said 
*You're in on every pitch, you can sce the whole 
field, and you get to call the pitches” 

Darmell ‘says people recognize him more for his 
batting than the other aspecis of his game. He sys 
his defensive game needs some improvement 

“I think just because I bat fourth in the lineup Tm 
supposed to produce more as a bitter,” Damell 
sid. “You can always improve. I think I have more 
to improve upon as a defensive player, as far as 
blocking, as far as feet work, and everything you 
do as far as when you throw the ball” 

Senior third baseman Tony Curro said Damnell's 
biggest strength was probably his bat, saying he 
“solidifies the team behind the plate.” 

Darel] transferred to Missouri Souther from 
the University of Minnesota. Head each Warren 
Turner says he brings good experience to the 
Lions’ program as well as a good attitude. 

“He gives us a Division J player in a Division II 
program,” Tumer said. “He's really a Jeader. He 
takes my other caichers, [Brad] Ward and [Zack] 
Harpole, off to the side and works with them indi 
vidiially on skal” 

Tumer says he likes NCAA Division | translers, 
because they Have been at the Division J level and 
they just want 10 play—“they come here to get that 
“opportunity.” 

Darnell is slow to think of himself as a team 
leader, and says any one of the players could be 
referred to as a leader. 

“Leaders are always going to surface,” he said. “I 
‘guess I would consider myself a team Jeader, but 
we have plenty of team leaders "There are certain 
fimes when certain people speak We don’ really 
Ssy we have one or two team leaders" 

Damell bebeves the team works as a whole and 

















ad 


OLions’ junior Bryce Darnell found 
success after switch from infield to catcher 
in high school and now, at Becker Stadium, 
he calls Southem’s plate home 
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Numbers 
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390 











players speak up as the occasion arises 

Curro Jooks at Damell as a team Keader in several 
different aspects, keeping the team relaxed and 
focused throughout the season. 

*Bryce is a valuable part of our team; he is a 
Jeader on the Beld ind in the dugout,” Curra ssid, 
“He plays the game hard. We have (wo or three 
guys to look up to, and he is the guy that keeps us 
focused. We woulda’ win if it werenY for Bryce’s 
contributions. He has been a leader for the whole 
year. On any given day he could do anything to 
help us out” 

Curr said one of Damefl's biggest contributions 
was the way he relaxes the younger players and 
helps build their confidence 

“He has done a really good job with Dad in. par 
ticular,” he said. "Especially in bringing him along. 
He really has helped Brad Ward and the younger 
pitchers, developing the young pitchers and get- 
ting them into their rhythms so they can build up 
their confidence.” 

He has a realistic outlook toward Southern’s 
nafional ranking. He says he knows the tearm must 
play well through the rest of the conference play 
and the post-season conference tournament before 
it can think about anything further. 

“Uf we're ranked, that's great, but really it docsn't 
matter,” Darnell suid: "You have to ply wel in the 
conference tournament. We're in first place in the 
South Division right now, we won the South 
Division last year, but we didn't et into the region- 
al [tournament]: 

“The ranking doesn't really mater, We just have 
{o play well in the tournament, and hopefully jet 
into the regional 

















THIS WEEK'S EVENTS 


Lions Baseball 
Saturday—Southem at Rolla, 1 p.m. 
Sunday—Southem at Rolla, noon 


Lady Lions Softball 
Tomorrow & Saturday—Emporia 
State University Trusler Tournament 
Wednesday—Souther at Central 
Missouri, 3 p.m. 


Lady Lions Tennis 
Saturday—NEMO at Southem, 9:30 
a.m., UMSL at Southern, noon 


Track & Field 
Tomorrow—PSU relays 
Tomorrow, Saturday—Southem 
Heptahalon-Decathalon 


LIONS 
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Because the 


audience is 
part of the 
script, it puts 
them in the hot 
by the 
end of the 


seal, 


night they're 
all wild and 
jumping 
around. 





Junior music 
major 


——)) 


or four nights, Taylor 
Auditorium took ona 
differgnt form of the- 
atrical and Grsieal entertainment. 
Four hundred forty-two revel 
toasted and joked on the stag 
the first Madrigal Feast at Missouri 
Southern, held March 22-25, 

Each night delivered hours of 
Renaissar ype singing, music 
and humor. The festivities included 
a trial in which the fate of the pris 
oner held in the stockade was 
decided by the audience. The open- 





for 











ing night featured Colleg 
President Julio Leon playing King 
Arthur 

It’s wacky and a lot 
said Chet 
Fritz of Joplin. “The 
food is great, and it's 
worth more than the price of 
admission. 

Food for the feast was provided 
and prepared by AmeriServe. The 
absence of napkins and silverware 
contributed to the mood, as guests 
yelled fora wiping wench to clean 
their mouths and hands during the 
meal. The menu included cheese, 
fruit, turkey drumsticks, and cider 








of fun, 


All guests received a royal 
announcement and title upon their 
arrival. One guest at each table was 
honored with a purple smock and 
the designation of “table master. 
What I enjoy most is how 
authentic they're trying to make 
uid Cathy White of Joplin. “It 
wonderful 


it 
all 





even though I'm not 





used to cating witho 


napkins and 





knive 

Anthony Beard, a junior music 
trayed Lord 
id he likes the 
unpredictability of a madrigal. He 


major Who px 





Chamberlain, s 








) high level of audience 
participation makes the dinner 
worthwhile 





Dr. Vernon Peterson, professor of Spanish, chows down on a roasted turkey leg. 


By Dan Wiszkon 
ARTS EDITOR 





You always have to be on your 
toes because you don’t know what 
to expect,” Beard said, “Because the 
audience is part of the script, it puts 
them in the hot seat 

It takes them awhile to get into 
it, but by the end of the night 
they're all wild and jumping 
around 

Bud Clark, instructor of music 
initiated the event and portrayed 
the main character, King Budward 
of Clarkshireville. According to 
Beard, Clark is planning to expand 
the production next year. 











Beard, who participated in four 
madrigals under 
Clark in high school, 
said the $15 admis 
sion fee was a small 
price to pay. He 
expects many who attended this 
madrigal to be back next year, 

“] bet tickets sell out next year, 
Beard said. “Each year will be bet- 
ter, because the script will be differ. 
ent each time.” 

Students who participated in the 
Madrigal include Beard, Sedalia 
Jill Betts, Waynesville; Leslie Pierce, 
St. Louis; Mark Hagelman, St 
Louis; Rhesa Storms, McAlister, 
Okla,; Amy Yoder, Lake Ozark 
Greg Fisher, Butler; Pedro Gomez 
, Colombia; Monica Harris, 
Parsons, Kan.; Shandi Dozier. 
Stockton; Sara Michael, Seneca, 
Able Stewart, Lamar; Leslie 
Fletcher, Cassville; Angie Smith, 
Carthage; Rebecca Wentworth, 
Monica Reynolds, Brad Harris, 
Esther Gasparich, and Cory 
Gasparich, Neosho; Aaron Tunnell, 
Amy Pratt, and Brandon 
Henderson, Carl Junction; Beth 
Hinman, Pierce City; and Kendra 
Smith, Scott Vandeman, and Linda 
Hahn, Joplin. O 




















‘Soothsayer, Lynda Hahn, a sophomore nursing applicant, peers into 
the fulure of Dr. Glenn Dolence, vice president for student services, 

















“King Budward" Bud Clark, Instructor of music, takes bread offered by 8 sent 
wench” Rachel Fahrig, senior music major, and gives it to Megan Cahill, 3, of Springt 





Dawn Moore, a senlor art major, pro- 
vides some mealtime entertainment es 
she belly dances through the audience. 


Keeping time with the tambourine, Mark Hagelman, sophomore music major, 
and Sara Michael, freshman music major, add to the revelry with a song. 


Photos by Deborah Solomon 
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—Federal cuts 
—Direct loans 


—Defaulted loans 
—Paying loans 
—Tollfree number 


—Student loans 
—Private scholarships 


—Appropriabons 
process 


— Grant wring, 


—Southem's financal 
aid office 
—Jim Gilbert profle 


—Tuition increases 
—Faculty salaries 


—College investments 
—Foundation 
investments. 


—$25 milion 
You aft 
—Budget process 


—Students who 
work fulltime 
| —Mamed couples 
—Saving for college 


—Workstudy students 
1928 


students 


—Patron’s scholarships 
| 14 —Emergency loans 


—Residence hall 
15 fees 
—AmernServe food 


—Equipment use fees 
—Textbook rental 
fees 


—Student activity fees 
i —Special course fees 


—Parking fees 


18 Athletic department 


expenditures 
—Lionbacker 
Booster Club 


—Athletes and 
jobs? 


—JLD program 








FEDERAL LENDING 


Schools applaud direct loan prog 


By VICKI STEELE 
CITY NEWS EDITOR 


resident Clinton proposes a 
P=: million increase in 
funds for the Department of 

Education 

Taxpayers would save $5.2 bil: 
lion by accelerating the William 
D. Ford Federal Direct Student 
Loan Programe 

Accarding to Clinton's proposal, 
the $12/billion would be saved 
under the Student Loan Reform 
Act by the year 2000. 

House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich has vowed 
to end direct loans. 
H.R. 530, the Student Loan 
Evaluation and Stabilization 
Act of 1995, introduced by US. 
Rep. William Goodling (R-Pa.), 
caps the dircet loan volume at 
40 percent of all student loans. 

“We do not need to see a cap 
in the direct loan program,” 
Clinton said, “The direct loan. 
program is saving the govern- 
ment money, saving the student 
money, and saving the institu: 
tions time and moncy. If you 
don’t want fo join it, that’s your 
business, but you ought to have 
the opportunity to doit 

“The goverament should not 
{ell you that you cannot become 
part of this.” 

While private lenders and guar- 

















antors lobby against the Direct 
Student Loan Program, college 
financial aid directors herald the 
program's success. 

During the 1994-95 school year, 
Missouri Southern was one of 
105 colleges, universities, and 
trade schools to try the 
direct lending program. 








“It was wonderful, excellent,” 
said James Gilbert, director of 
student financial aid. “Direct 
lending is the best thing since 
sliced bread.” 

‘The regular guaranteed student 
Joan program involves more than 
7,000 lenders, 42 guaranty agen: 
cies, and more than 50 secondary 
markets. With direct lending, the 
‘schools are in control of the loans. 







The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation cites a number of benefits 
to direct lending: it is simple, 
there is less paperwork, cash 
flow is improved, and there is 
quick turn-around lime for loan 

processing 
The lending program 


diced clec- 
tronically, 
Gilbert said, 
which made it easi: 
er to deal with Pell grants, as 
well 
“We received a lump sum of 
money,” Gilbert said. “It was all 
perfect with no problems 
He added that the College will 
absolutely continue in the pro- 
gram. 
Beginning July 1, an additional 
1.495 schools, approximately 40 
percent of total Joan volunte as 






















set by law, willlp 
program. More than 
students are ex 
direct loans next ye 
Direct loan bor 
an Individual Ed 
(IEA), which gives so 
repayment options 
control over financ 
repayment options 
* Income Corts 
Repay:ment 


12:30 years. 
Extended R 


1230 years and df 
size of the loan. 


‘made for up to 10ye 
During the 1994 


Stafford loans dit 
College. is 
Federal PLUSI 
handled direct, | 
the direct Joan prom 

year, © 








GRANTS 


Students oppose cutting aid to higher educa 


Republican move would eliminate 


$20 billion from 


By DAN WISZKON 
ARTS EDITOR 


s House Republicans move 
to eliminate $20 billion in 
federal aid to higher edu 


i, Student opposition is 
mounting to the proposed cuts. 

Aurora Grey of the National 
Student Aid Action believes 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich’s 
“Con-tract with America” caters 
only to the needs of big business 
and the wealthy. 

“In no way, shape, or form does 
it represent the interests of the 
people,” Grey said: ~The Repub- 
lican Party is trying to ram it 
through and take education away 
from the middle to lower- class 
Americans” 

Antioch College's Student Org- 
anization, based in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, was designed to 
fight the federal financial aid cuts 
proposed in the “Contract with 
‘Amenca” 














higher education 


Gingrich proposes greater per- 
sonal responsibility among stu- 
dents who receive federal aid and 
has suggested replacing the $6 
billion Pell grant program with 
work-study programs. 

“It would affect six million [col 
lege students}, and a third of 
them would be unable to attend 
college,” Grey said 

“We are all in this together. 
There is a large portion of people 
who aren't going to stand for 
me 

According to the National 
Student Action. The Fiscal 
Responsibility Act (one of the 10, 
bills that constitute the “Contract 
with America?) sould: 

—Cut the overhead rate on fed- 

erally sponsored university re- 
search by S16 billion. 
‘Medicare reduction of $13.5 
billion, 
quality of biomedical research 
and medical education: 

—Hliminate the subsidy on the 











Stafford Loan, forcing stu 
pay interest while still alte 
schoo). 





sto 
ding 





inate the Perkins Joan, 
the Work Study Program, and 
the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grani 
=Cut National Se 
dation grants to universities for 
science research by $350,mi 
=Hliminate the Advance Tech: 
nology Program, which provides 
Support to generic preconipeli- 
tive technologics through match- 
ing grants. 
minate the National En 
dowment for the Humanities. 

—Force American students and 
their families to pay an estimated 
$20 billion more than they would 
have had to before the cuts in 
order to altend college. 

US. Rep. Mel Hancock (R-Mo.) 
Said these potential cutbacks are 
purely speculative and totally 
uninve. 

*You're being lied to, Hancock 
ssid from his office in Wash-ing- 
ton, D.C. “This is some scare tac 
lic that's part of the ongoing lib- 
ral press to lic, just like they did 





nce Foun- 























with the Hancock [lars 
Hancock said the 


budget in seven! 
said the Lee 
Congress (ram 
ra than it takes 
education progres 
=What they, (ems 
bill) created 15) 
nario to panic P 
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DEAULTED LOANS 


jouthern’s rate below national average 


ack of communication between 
dents, lenders can lead to trouble 


IGN UNDERNEHR. 
TOR 


PY ve of the biggest misunder- 
|) itandings about repaying, 
‘of nol repaying, student 
Bifssin the meaning of the 
éefaalt. 
sudent graduates or no 
Atlends college full-time, 
feikans become due after a 
i deferment: If the stu- 
fms no effort to repay the 
femakes no contact with the 
afier the’seventh month, 
[Retent is considered to be in 


(your responsibility to make 
Emsyements and contact the 
sid Jim Gilbert, director 
(Stat financial aid. “You 
bay, ‘You lost my address 
ire a Joan from your bank 
sa sing to pay you.” You 





are still obligated.” 

Gilbert said default is usually the 
result of a lack of communication 
between the student and the 
lender. 

“In the clauses in the loans, 
there is a term called forbear- 
ance,” he said! “It means if you 
can't pay the loan, you are 
instructed to contact the lender 
and explain to them why you can’. 
‘They can grant you a forbearance 
up to a year based on your rea- 
sons. 

“You don't have to default if you 
can't afford to repay your loans, 
Gilbert said. “Defaull is a choice” 

Missouri Southem’s default rate 
is 11.7 percent, which is relatively 
good for a four- college. The 
national rate is 18.7 percent 

“We have found that our rates 
have come down due lo extensive 
pre-loan counseling and also due 















v Missouri Southem's default rate—11.7 % 
Vv National default rate—18.7 % 

V Toll-free number (1-800-621-3115) avail- 
able for students wanting to get into a 
repayment program dealing with loans. 










to a\belter economy and better 
jobs,” Gilbert said. "People are 
more able to make their pay- 
ments. As the economics of soc- 
ety go up and down, the default 
rales will slide up and down.” 

Gilbert also said the rate decline 
isa result of new measures by the 
federal government. 

Students who default face seri 
ous consequences, said Jane 
Glick-man, public affairs specialist 
in Washington, D.C. 

“Students who default will have a 
bad credit rating,” she said. “They 
will have a hard time getting any 
kind of loan, whether it is a mort: 





age or a school oan. When they 
siart working, we will take any Lax 
refunds they may receive.” 

Glickman said defaulters ean 
always get back into repayment 

*A toll-free number (1-800-621- 
3115) is available for students wtio 
want to get back into good 
graces,” she said. “They can set up 
a repayment plan based on their 
income If they don't agree to set 
up a plan, we will be able to gar 
nish their wages.” 

Gilbert said the government can 
also garnish a percentage of any 
sale of property and withhold 
some benefits. 


*You may live to be 65 and on 
Social Security and think, "I'll 
never have to pay them back,” he 
said. “Bat they can'get 10 percent 
of every paycheck you get until 
you pay them off.” 

Glickman said a collection 
agency will continue to try (0 col 
Iect on the defaulted loans. 

“Collection agencies are usually 
very good about working with stu- 
dents who are having trouble 
repaying their loans,” she said. 
*Stay in contact. Tell them you are: 
having problems, and they will 
help you work something out” 

Gilbert said students who default 
are hiding from their responsibili- 
ties 

“Default is like sticking your 
head in the sand,” he said, “You 
know you don't have the money, 
but you just don't want to talk to 
them, And if you talked to some 
‘one, you would find out itis better 
to communicate and pay them $2 a 
month and attempt to do what is 
appropriate.” § 
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ack of preparation 
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4k preparation, planning, 
3d prioritizing are the rea 

im Gilbert, director of 

nancial aid, gives for stu 

EX srugeling (0 pay back col 
‘ben. 





oa priontize,” he said 
malthey fraduate, they want 
yanew car or other con 

items and|ignore their 


Yu have $20,000 to pay 
datgniccit” 

former students over- 
St Gilbert also cited cou. 
Stmstldating their loans and 


fears = major reason 


Talcouple consolidates 
ally are mutually 
mblefor those loans, even 
brome he said, 
Te ae Missouri Southern 
poe Tepayment rate, 
Compared to other 


begin repayment six months afier 
they graduate, or 30 days alter a 
student drops below half-time 
attendance. Students may get a 
deferment or forbearance if they 
have problems with repayment 

*Forbearance lels a person pay 
the interest of his or her loan al @ 
minimal amount.” Gilbert said. 
“They (the lenders) will work 
with the student 

Borrowers can gel a deferment 
for some loans if they go fo gradi 
ate school at Ieast/half time or 
enlist for military service, Gilbert 
said. In some cases, teachers can 
have their loans canceled. People 
who become disabled may have 
their loans decreased or canceled. 

Whatever students decide to do 
about their loans, itis their 
responsibility, Gilbert said. 
Borrowers should do everything 
they can to avoid defaulting on 
their loans ‘ 

“You don’ ever want to default 
he said’ “They will gamish even 
thing ” 

Gilbert said defaulted Joans are 
turned over to collection agen~ 
cies. When people apply for any 
Kind of government loan, they 
will) be denied if they have 
defaulted on a student loan. Their 
credit will also be negatively 














affected, Gilbert said. $ 








FEDERAL ASSISTANGE PROGRAM 


Toll-free number gives helpful advice 
to students concerning finanical aid 





tudents interested in finan- 
cial aid should pick up the 
phone and let their fingers 
dojthe walking for information. 


tudent Aid 





from the Federal S 
Information Center 

The center offers a tolLfree num 
per, 18004333243, that is in ser- 
vice from 8 am. to 430 p.m. The 
program is sponsored by the 
Office of Student Financial 
‘Assistance of the US. Department 
of Education 

Bill Ryan, chief director of the 
public information branch, said 
the program, which originated in 
1979, is one of the more popular 
divisions of the Department of 
Education and receives approxi 
mately 1.5 million calls peryear. 

=I hink it is the Best tole 

umber in the government,” he 
‘dU you look at all the tollre= 
numbers, you usually receive 
answers to only three questions. 
With] this tolF{ree number you 
can have a discussion about indi 
‘dual prpblems on a whole mum- 
ber ofstudent aid issues 

=] don't think you are going 10 
find'a better toll-free number 
than ‘ours. These operators 
cover much more territory 


hasan 





many toll-free numbers 

Ryan said the objective of the 
tolkfree number is to provide gen- 
‘eral information on various topics 
dealing with student aid programs. 

‘The main questions asked by stu- 
dents seeking federal aid concern 
their eligibility for financial assis- 
tance, Ryan said. The Federal 
Student Aid Information Center 
can also answer an individual's 
‘questions about how to fill out the 
student aid application. 

‘Although the Federal Student 
Aid Information Center can 





answer many questions applicants 
have, Ryan said it cannot solve all 
problems 

*We cannol expedite the process 
of a student's application,” he said 
“We also cannot change anything 
on an application because to 
change data you haye to have that 
applicant's signature.” 

Besides providing information 
over the phone, the Federal 
S{udent Aid Information Center 
‘sends student Ginancial aid publica- 
tions to a student's house free of 
charge. § 
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FIGURING IT OUT 











Colesto Tarrant-Blancalana, senior speech communications major, looks over a federal 
aid application. She maxes out her financial ald package every year to pay for expenses, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Millions in aid unclaimed 


By VICKI STEELE 


CITY NEWS EDITOR 


ccording to RK Consulting, a scholar 
ship-matching service based in San 
Jemente, Calif, anywhere from $135 


million to billions of dollars in scholarship 
funds have gone unclaim 

RK guarantees to loc: 
federal financial aid, or its $50 application fee 
will be refunded. 

The application form asks for information 
regarding the student's religion, hobbies, her- 
itage, sports, student affifations, work experi: 
ence, carcer objectives, intended nujor, hand: 
cap, race. and parent affiliations. 

Private companies have scholarships avait 
able to college and vocational school students 
which are not dependent on grade-point aver 
age nor demonstrated financial need,” said 
Rosemary Kastner, owner of RK Consulting 
Because students do nol have access to these 
private sources af funding, millions of dollars 
go unclaimed each year.” 

She said the database is constantly updated 
so the scholarship information and availability 
is current 

“If you received this information in a book 
format, the information could quite possibly 
be outdated before you even apply for fund- 
ing.” Kastner said. “Our application is bi 
and can be completed in 15 minutes or less 

James Gilbert, director of student financial 





fe six sources of non: 














aid at Missouri Southern, does not recom 
mend sending money to any business for 
scholarship information. He said the library 
has information that is free to every student 

Currently, about 300 students at Missouri 
Souther have private scholarships, according 
to Gilbert 

Each private scholarship is assigned a com: 
puter code which provides quick access to sta 
tistics and student information 

“Any time you have to pay for those services 
you are being ripped off,” Gilben said. “They 
are ripping off everyone in the countryside 

The library offers a two-volume reference, 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, which 
lists outside scholarships. 

“Check out resources such as employers 
parents’ employers, and the catalog at the 
library,” said Carol Danner, scholarship office 
secretary. “It may be more lime consuming 
but will probably be more effcctive™ 

A bulletin board acruss from the scholarship 
office is used te post scholarship information 
Danner said students can check the board for 
recent additions 

Southemn's financial aid office currently has 
computer access to the Pepsi Scholarship 
Program through the Novell Network. The 
program is most comprehensive, with pruba- 
bly thousands of listings, Gilbert said. It is 
hoped the program will be on-line at the 
library in the next school year. < 








GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Students may see 
reduced federal ai 






Paying off loans now a big ques 


By PAULA SMITH 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR, 


‘thout goyernment Joans, many 
students would not be able 10 
Ro to college 


Celeste Tarrant-F 
speech communication maj 
these students. She is a single mot 
a daughter, Trinity, 7. She takes out 
Perkins, Stafford, and SLS loans every 
semester and receives Pell and SEOG 
grants. 

“I max oul every year on my fi 
aid package, mainly because of living and 
ransportation expenses 

Tarrant Biancalana said by the time shu 
graduates she will owe about S15,0M). not 
counting the interest on her Stafford 
loans. 

*On top of that. 1 
will probably owe 
another S7.500 just 
in interest pay 





calana 








is one of 














she said. 
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she chose (o da sajto impr 
prospects 


“I figured | could stay wher 

ake a chance to advances sh 
Clifford would like (0 ge 
support enforcement asa 





relate to as a single inother tt 
dren. 


1 couldn't do it without soa 
said N Hisner, a semi 


studies major who has an 
degree in dental hygiene and 
o find a job in the Spnngted 
Bisner has Pell grants aad 
Industry Council granks 
“It's amazing, whal you can 
Uhe library.~ she said/abial 





lissa 





Jewmned af the Private Indi 
i 

She thinks expenses al 
low 
others 
ime 





Something that bothers me ty the W 








ments she ssid hat Thave friends who can! Vert 
finding a good job seent to find joby in their field’ peccntlie 
alter graduation 9 ay wot stuck in menial “Ton 
pay off her loans. Rete inter 
“Something thar JODs...That Cinderella theory, ithe 
bothers me is that! vhere «prince on awhile ale 
© friends who new dint 
have graduated from HOME Vescues VOI Of] to his ‘ona 
college who can't castle to take care of You, Isa. iiss 
Seeni to find jobs in whole 
Mitton, Ces ayes 
stuck) in menial 0 
jobs.5 Tarrant = There . 
wakana sail . 7 4 ‘Sion ont 
rai ald eas Celeste Tarrant-Biancalana vat bl 
nol expect to have the died 
her loans taken care xa 
of by marryiny solil/loats 
someon tines 


“Thal Gindenlla thoory. where a prince 
ona white hors: rescucs yout and 
you off to his castle to care of you 
forever. is a bix crock she said 

So Tarrant Biancalana is tring to man 
age her finances now 

She is paying on her SLS Joan while 
going 10 school, and plans to cunsolidate 
her other loans 

Wanda Clifford. junior criminal justice 
major. is another Missiuri Southern stu 
dent helped by government loans. Shu 
Feceives Stafford and Perkins Jaans ay 
well as Pell grants 

Clifford estin; will owe about 
$25,000 wlien she seraduates. but she ts 
not concemed about repayment. She has 
a paralegal associates dency 

71 feed confident | will find a job. 
sad. 

Concerning her dexi 
kee and to ta 
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=This year there was 09: 
much pxiperworks She sts 

“There would be nose 
nd, senior cn ae 
sail about paying for colkre 


or student Joan 
for student amis 
fi 








besides Staflo a 
sh a 
ath we abled bya lag 
ple from the town and amass 
Pili ill oes 
snc oe 
Deer) 


attend. zl 
She works during tle 


familys business 
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PRIATIONS PROCESS 





WWARONSO: 


| priations from the state legisla- 


fot es 
lure are a major consideration when 
PMccllege administrators decide how 


a will pay to attend Missouri: 


reel years, colleges and universities 

een able to find out approximately 

ext money they would receive before 

i my decisions about tuition increas- 
to asystem that has been in place 
than 20 years. 

Higher education appropriations 
begins with a bid from an institution 
ibe Coordinating Board of Higher 
headed by Dr. Charles McClain, 
















Power of the purse is the power of 
y McClain said. “This step is a crucial 





(CGHE’s formula is based on several 
including how well the cok 
‘pal ils money in the past. It is also 
l@ scholarships, construction, and 





Hittion’s enrollment is a minor fac- 
faleermining allocations. For instance, 
Soaihiem receives much less per 
than the University of Missouri 
abecaise UMR stresses more expen 
incering and technology-related 








f the CBHE puts an institution's 
through the formula, which is also 
Imimailable revenues, the request is 
lbibe governor's office and the state 


budget and planning office. They then work 
logether to come up with a reasonable rec- 
ommendation to give to the General 
Assembly, starting in the House of 
Representatives. The House will first review 
the recommendation, and after possible 
changes and approval, give it to the Senate 
for analysis. All budgeting processes begin 
in the House. 

Missouri Southern President Julio Leon, 
who often appears weekly in Jelferson City 
as a lobbyist for the College, said he thinks 
institutions customarily approve of the sys- 
tem. 

“In general whal happens is that the insti 
tution supports recommendations of the 
Coordinating Board,” Leon said, “but always 
with the understanding that the legislature 
may have a different set of priorities” 

The legislature could have an agenda to 
cut spending for higher education. Those 
cuts would!come out of the governor's 
request 

The legislature doesn't have a history of 
making drastic cuts in education, but history 
doesn’t always repeal itself, according to 
Mark Ward, state budget director. 

"s difficult to generalize the General 
Assembly's reaction to the budget” Ward 
said. “We usually get positive (cedback” 

Ward said the main goal of the system was 
to get colleges informed early about fund- 
ing. 

“We have tried to put in place a budget 
system so that people will know up front 
how much money they will receive,” he said! 
“We haven't done any mid-year cuts in aver 
a decade” 








pains system works for Missouri colleges 


How does the College get its dough? 








The College presents its 








[Puts it through a formula, 


request to the CBHE, hich] 











‘Colleges can Jobby in an 
empl to increase 
funding. The bode is 
finalized by May $ 
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ier the request Is pat 
through the formals, 

the CBHE gives a 
recommendation. 








The Governor thes 


General 
Assembly 


es 


legislature, which 










recommends funding to the| 


[hanges it fo fit its agenda 
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Leon agreed that the government some 
times can be unpredictable. A few weeks 
ago, Gov. Mel Camahan recommended an 
additional $202 million in funding for the 
Slate's higher education, increasing 
Missouri Southern’s 1995-96 budget by 
another 2 percent. 

“We are always attentive and hopeful that 
the legislature will appropriate more money 
than the governor,” Leon said. “Obviously it 
(ihe additional funding) is going to be a 
tremendous help.” 

‘The additional funding is a result of unex: 
pecied gambling and lottery money. 


‘approval 


CBHE's 


Although the additional funding has initial 


of the House, Leon said the Senate 


may want to put some of the money inlo the 
“rainy day” fund, which was mostly depleted 
during the flooding of 1953, 

McClain reiterated the fact that the 


recommendation is vital to the leg- 


islature’s appropriations to colleges and uni- 
versities 

*L{ the Coordinating Board's recommends- 
tion js not favorable to an institution, they 
will have a very difficult time overcoming it 
in Jegislation,” McClain said. “So it’s a very 
Giltical step in the process." 5 





“It's not a clean, exact process,” 













fits than ever before, 
faculty are trying, 

Yo eet hunding from alter- 
rant writ- 


Exk Biterbaum, vice presi 
pe xadimic affairs initiated 
‘M Missouri Southern’s 
qauitierant writing by 
ims office and hiring a 

Mats writer, Nadine 

rember. 
Herve writen grants and 
Trived grants, but we 
Shad person in the 

Fe mie for the College” 
: Sen A lesonal in 
nity Will help us. We 
then nilbea greater cat 
ud Brant Writing can 
Sxtra'source of income 


students’ pockets,” she said “It Jets 
Us do things we might’not other- 
wise be able to do” 

Schmidt is involved in a number 
of grants, including the Upward 
Bound program, which will help 
high school students from low: 
income families become first gener 
ation college students 

Title 1—Strengthening Institu: 
fions is another grant in process. Tt 
will help faculty members keep 
abreast of and further develop 
knowledge in their chosen fields 

Schmidt has also met with the 
child development center to help i 
develop a grant for new playground 
cquipment. 

=I meet with the faculty oa cam 
pus. whole departments ata lime, to 
Tearn if they have specific needs 
that might be fulfilled by grants; 
she said. “We gel everyone in the 
department together and) hear 
everyone's idcas at once” 

Schinidt said ‘she hopes to colin 
ue what faculty have slarted. 

“There are many people on cane 
pus who have been involved 12 





‘grant writing.” she said. “It helps to 
be able fo build on what they have 


done™ 
Dr. Elaine Freeman, director of 


special programs, recently wrote 2 
‘grant for the computer aided draft: 


—————————— 
66 
Itcan help the College 
provide more and better 
services by obtaining 
funds from other sources 
than students" pockets. 
Nadine Schmidt 
Grants wnler 
Sy) 
and design/computer assisicd 
"The program recesved the $7000 
rant and was ale to buy pew laser 


scanner. : 
# diffoul and Gee consuming 


grat wring « 


she said. “I invohes strong writing 
sislls and a need (o be able to target 
your request. 

“The process varies depending on 
the requirements of the organize 
tion offering the grant.” Freeman 
said. “They give specific require 
ments Sometimes it is a lengthy 
document we have to write our- 
selves, other times they provide 
forms we have fo complete” 

Dr. Jim Brown, associate profes 
sor of English, has also been 
jnvolved in several grant writing 
projets. 4 

His current project with Pete 
Havely, head of the music depart- 
‘meni, is ready Lo submit 

“The music department is asking 
for finding to buy special comput- 
ers and keyboards so students can 
actually compose music on comput- 
ers” Brown said. 

Brown said he enjoys grant writ- 
ing, even though Tee qual 
ty proposal isa diffcull proccss 
eT hve to get some raw material 
on the subject” he said! “I have to 


Jearn about the content, such as 
‘writing about computers for music 
Try to shape the material, and I go 
through a multi-draft process. 
There is a lot of research involved.” 

Brown said Schmidt's experience 
in grant writing and her efforts as a 
coordinator for ideas across cam- 
pus have been helpful 

“Grant writing at Southern wasn't 
an organized effort,” Schmidt said. 
“There wasn't a College-wide 
emphasis. Now everyone working: 
independently can work together, 
sharing ideas and resources. Grant 
writing is becoming a more focused 
endeavor at the College.” 

Schmidt said finding organiza- 
tions who will help worthy inslitu- 
tions just takes research. 

“There are a mulfitude of directo- 
ries that list foundations and com- 
panies and the types of projects: 
they sould like to fund,” she sald. 
“It's just a matter of going to the 
Iibrary and looking them up. 

“There are so many possibilities 
out there—so many resources the 
College can tap into.” $ 
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( ) N EF Y Love of Southern| 
keeps Gilbert | 

P. 

Y I I : | 

ATTERS | close to home = 

| m) 

Pee ee “Hopefully | am doing as much as I can to. “We could have bought a canned pro- | 
keep him at Southern,” Dolence said gram but decided to design the pro- | 

Ithough he has received other job ‘It was Gilbert's role as y y gram on ¢ | q 

Aes: Jim Gilbert remains at developer of electronic ft ® pa oe “That | 

Missouri Southern because of person- ing for financial assistance put the College on | ral 
siti that led to the numerous MY fauher built this dicen ect 
Feelers have come from Kansas City, offers. building (Heames Hall), Banding financial | 
Oklahoma City, Jacksonville, Fla., and “Once we sel it up, we ad i 
Washington, D.C., but Missouri Southern is knew it would work,” he and Iwas born and. The type of nid | 
home ssid raised in Joplin. awarded has also | 
*My father built this building (Hearnes Congress voted tomake a Someries dollars can't. banged | 
Hall), and I was born and raised in Jopli transition from the Federal =Over the last 10 | 












overnde personal 
loyalty, 


Family Education Loan 
Program (FFELP) to federal 
direct lending, which led to 
an increase from 5 percent 
to 50 percent of the total 
loan volume handled by 
direct lending. 

“IU saves the government 
money,” Gilbert said, “plus it is very accurate 
and cost effective.” 


years we've seen a — 

rapid decrease in gift aid 
and a rapid increase in 
Joan: Gilbert said. 
“Basically, the philosophy 


Director of financial aid 
has to be ‘He who reaps 
the benefits, pays for it 


“The government finan- 


cially does not have the money to pay for 
everybody's education.” he added 





satid Gilbert, director of student financial aid. 
“Sometimes dollars can't override personal 
loyalty 

“However, at this moment I'm still here 
holding my options open. I've bee 
opportunities to go to work for the 
‘ment as well as in private consulting ~ 

Dr. Glenn Dolence, vice president for stu 
dent services, said he is doing everything 
possible to ensure Gilbert's stay 


Gilbert, who is on four nat 
boards, aids in the developmeat 
aid software 

“And after our development lr 
and tell them why it won't ork 
problems are,” he said. 

Currently 104 colleges andi 
electronically process dircet ha: 
tional 1,600 arc expected next yeast 


Jim Gilbert 





offered 





avern 











FINANCIAL AID OFFICE 


Director of financial aid uses computer skills 
to help offer Southern a technological future 


Under the new sys! 


Hit 
financialaid lite 
Students jaking’ 


said 





em, loans 
are no longer guaranteed by indi- 
vidual lending institutions. 
Instead, they are proc 
directly with the federal Depart: 
ment of Education 


By 
‘STAFF WRITER 


he technology wizard is 
working magic at colle 
and universities through: 





ONEWOLD 


essed 




















out the country. Missouri “We have totally. r-engincered Begin early (ideally, file for the fall 
Southern has already felt the the procedures of the financial semester right after the e ye: agent 
wand, thanks to the vision of Jim aid office, moving from a paper. 8 ter the first of the year). Soe i 
Gilbert, director of student finan: — based system to an electronic iB na 
based systeni.” Gilbert sait i have Holl 
cil sid based system.” Gilbert said. Pick up and read the brochures. i 
This year, the government Last year We had to package 


clected 104 colleges t 
electronic filing system f 
cessing financial aid spplications. 
Gilbert helped design the soft 
and that put. Southern first 
in line to use it 

Gilbert's innovative use of com 
ed impacting the 
financial aid office in the mid- 
1980s companies were 
askin in the 
development of electronic soft 
ware. That led to a position on 
the board, of the National 
‘Computer System for the federal 
government 

“1 wrote a lot of letters fo the 
government, stating what was 
wrong with their software and 
how it should be corrected,” he 
said. “One day they called me up 
and said they wanted to talk to 
me. I've been working for them 
as a private consultant ever 
since” 


fest an 











puters st n 











for his assistan 









everythi 
two an 
he said. 


g by hand, and it took 
a half (o three months.” 
“Yesterday I pack 








219 students in about 28/sec- 
onds” 
Time is also saved by an 


increase in accuracy. Handwrit- 
ten applications, previously 
mailed to a central processor, 
had an error rate of 41 percent 
Ince 

to be a 


jons then had 
jed back for revision, 
creating lengthy delays 

“With the electronic system. 
the error rate is Jess than 2 per. 
cent” Gilbert said. “There are 
built-in edit checks that will not 
allow transmission of errors” 

Next year, 40-60 percent of the 
total federal loan volume will be 
processed electronically, when 
an additional 1,495 colleges 
make the transition. 

These changes directly benefit 
students. Lines are shorter, one 












exactly. 


College. 











promptly. 


form contains all the information 
of several past forms, and resulis 
are faster. 

Still, students often feel like 
Fals in a maze the first time they 


Read forms carefully; follow instructions 


If you have a question, look for the 
answer first on the form or in a 
brochure before asking a counselor. 


Keep current address on file at the 


land return award letter 
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RYAN BRONSON The Chant 
encounter the 
process. 
Tican be confusing, because 
youre dealing with the soves 
meal, and iis time consuming 


financial aid 












ULEGE ADMINISTRATION, 


aculty, staff pay hike set for 2-3 % 


woentage increase has steadily declined since ’85-'86 


more than 10 years The percent 
age increase has consistently 
dropped over the past 10 years 
from the 8 percent increase 
‘employces received in 1985-86 
The only year over that span that 
the percentage increased from the 
previous year was 1982-90, when 


BANBIONSON, 
TOR 


Realy and staff at Missouri 
ihern are expected to 
feeive a\2 (0 3 percent 


pis in salary for 1995-96, 
Ely to Dr. John Tiede 



















srice president it went from 35 percent to 6 per- 
Baad salary increase per- cent. 

Ervillnol be determined —Tiede gave several reasons for 
Bie sair's higher education the decreased percentages 


“In the last three years, there 
has been a decline in enrollment” 
he said. “Also, student fees have 
gone down and appropriations 
have gone down as a 


Byiations, which may 

fies more than|$350,000 
fom Gov. Mel Car: 

Setlized) College officials 





q (otal percent 

‘mDoant of the increase) 

lepend on if the governor's 
al budget goes through or 

OTe sid 

$145) College employees 

Weed increase, the 
Percentage increase in 





As a result of decreased enrol 
ment, the College has tried to 
keep the increases in tuition to a 
minimum, which Tiede said has 
an effect on salary increases 

“We recognize thal by raising: 





fees more we could give better 
raises,” he said, “but we need to 
do everything we can to keep 
tuition from going up.” 

Dr. Julio Leon, College presi 
dent, agreed that smaller increas 
€s in appropriations have led to 
smaller increases in pay raises 
and that the Joplin area traditioo- 
ally ranks among the least expen 
sive places fo live 

“In general, we always try to 
match the increases to cost of lv 
ing.” Leon said. 

Leon said the College has done 
everything il could to provide ade- 
quate pay increases 

“I know one thing,” he said 
“Every year we give salary 
increases it has been the best that 
vee could possibly do. 

*Facallty salaries are always our 
highest priority.” $ 




















a enrollment, inflation keep fees going up 


ByT.R HANRAHAN 
EDITOR IN CHIEF 


tudents attending Missoun 
Sa eae 
ices and lighter wallets when 

they enroll for classes next, Bll 
College officials note that this 
year’s 3.9 percent hike is relatively 
small) but admit thal lower enrol 
ment and minimal increases 1n 
slate funding will keep tuition 


[39 percent] range and keep them 
reasonable,” be said, 

Although Southem remains one 
of Missouri's Jeast expensive col 
Jeges or universities, Leon said 
‘maintaining that distinction is not a 
high pnonity 

“That isn our goal,” he said “We 
are simply trying to remain reason- 
able.” 

In fact, at one time, that distinc 
{ion was not one the College was 


of 1980-1990. During that span, 
luilion rose from $20 per eredit 
hour to $48 per credit hour. When 
compared to recent {ee adjust- 
ments, the yearly percentage of 
increase seems astronomical 
Some of the increases: 

#15.9 percent in 1981-52 

°13.7 percent in 1982-53 

*94 percent in 195364 

*10 percent in 1984-85 

*122 percent in 1985-86 

#14.6 percent 





Ewe hae B¢ in 198687 
aire J Ironically, 
ee san [think that if we have the good fortune of increased these years 
as provided enrollment we can keep any fee increases in that [3.9/ "rrr ones 
at least small ave ie 


percent] range and keep them reasonable 





increases in 
funding,” said 


experiencing a 


Dr. Julio Leon rapid growth in 

















Dr Jubo Leon, Cc one 
i ‘ollege president —earollment. 
Gee Bes Sa Leon said in 
oat the Missouri 
“However 99 ceaeral 
when those Assembly, high: 
increases eT : M er education has taken a back seal 
SS stofinfiaion the unwilling to scuttle. In March er educat a 
doa cover the cost ae sos0 then-Regent Gilbert Roper to other tssues and he docsnY sex 
tutions have 10.0 “imid” in its origt _the future being any kinder to col. 
gested raising Jeges and universities 
Heaskedthe “1 honestly don't think there will 
we be the best ar for higher education," he 





“There 
hing else 
D years a 
tax incr 


ays seems to be 








the state passed 
for elementary 
education and we 








thought that this year might be our 
year. What happened, though, was 
lrisons became’a poonty 


ont 
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MISSOURI SOUTHERN FOUNDATION 


Group invests $5.5 mill 


Br JOHN HACKER 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


ile the College might 
not have a large amount 
of money to invest, the 


Missouri Southern Foundation 
uses investments to support a 
wide variety of pro- 
grams and scholar- 
ships. 

The Foundation 
operates as an entity 
separate from the 
College for the pur- 
pose of accepting gilts 
and donations to help 













directors and an investment com- 
mittee of five members,” Shouse 
said 

“In 1987 the committee elected 
to hire a money manager to han- 
dle our investments” 

The committee hired United 
Missouri Bank of Kansas City at 


Foundation Investment Po! 


30-60 %—Equity funds 


30-60 %—Fixed income funds 
510 %—Cash equivalent funds 





nate reporting each quarter so the 
committee hears from ezch twice 
ayear. 

“The managers try to anticipate 
what the markets are going to do,” 
he said. 

“They (ell us each quarter how 
their funds are performing.” 

The managers 

6" invest according to 

2 policy created in 
1992 

“We found a con- 
sultant in St Louis 
who had experi- 
ence in asset allo- 











Support Southern’s programs and 
classes 

Sidney Shouse, Foundation trea- 
surer, said it had approximately 
5 million invested with two 
money managers. 

“The Foundation has a board of 








that time. 

In the last few years the commit 
tee decided (o divide its invest. 
meats so it hired Mercantile Bank 


and Trust to hand 
funds. 
Shouse said the two firms alter: 


some of the 





cation with organi- 
zations similar to ours,” Shouse 
said. “They set up a policy which 
had as a goal to exceed the 
Consumer Price Index (inflation) 
by 5 percent or more.” 

The policy established that 
between 30-60 percent of the 





MISSOURI SOUTHERN FOUNDATION'S 
INVESTMENT POSITION AS OF I-3I-95 





CORPORATE STOCK 





CASH & EQUIVALENTS 








Editor's Note: These figures 
represent the investments of 
one of the tio money man= 
agers employed by the Found- 
alion to invest its funds. The 
figures from the other money 
manager were unavailable ot 
press time but Shouse said 
investment ratios would proba- 
bly be similar. 








MISSOURI 
SOUTHERN 
FOUNDATION 
ESTIMATED 


ANNUAL INCOME 


FOR 1995 


Foundation’s money should be 
invested in equity funds (corporate 
stocks), 30-60 percent in fixed 
income funds (corporate and gov- 
‘emment bonds), and 5-10 percent 
in cash equivalent funds (money 
market funds). 

“We wanted to give our money 
managers flexibility,” Shouse said 
“When he (eels it’s time to be in 
stocks he can invest in stocks— 
when it's time to be in bonds he 
can invest in bonds.” 

Cash equivalent funds are used 
to hold money that is in transition 
from equity to fixed income funds 
and back. 

While they are usually quite safe, 
cash equivalent funds do not offer 
as high an interest rate as the 
other funds 

Shouse said the managers have 
no authorization to invest in deriv- 
atives such as those which recent- 








mately $15 million 

The policy also est 
the money managers 
is to be judged 


“They suggested 5 
es,” Shouse Sid: 


mance? oe 
The proceeds fram 

‘ments are distributed: 

the donors’ wishes 
Shouse said 


ify that a scholars 

uate of a specific 

proceeds must Sip 
ina specified 





College 
has no 
surplus 

to invest 


By JOHN HACKER 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


issouri Southern is not 
making a lot of money on 
its investment portfobo— 
but it is in no danger of losing 
much either. 
“We don’t have much money to 
Iney Shouse. assis- 
ident for business 






tant vice pres 
affairs 

“In order to invest you have to 
have a surplus of funds. And we 
just haven't had thal in quite a 
while.” 

Shouse said the College has bud. 
geted 3,000 in revenue and 
$23,850,000 in expenditures for Ss 
cal year 1995 

The expected revenue from 
investments this year was project- 
ed at $15,000, or approximately 
five onehundredths of 1 percent 
ofthe total expected revense. 

Shouse said investment income 














had already, exceeded expectation. 
As of January 1995, the College 
had cared $34,700 in investment 


66 


earned in bank accounts used to 
hold its revenue. 

“Every month I tell the Board [of 
Regents] what our total cash bal- 





Ours is a conservative position. Every penny we have 


€ams some interest, and we have complete liquidit 
That means if we have a bill, I can write a check for 


all of our mon 








Sidney Shouse 


Assistant vice president for business affairs 





“Interest rates have gune up this 
year,” Shouse said 


iWe were earning 3.56 percent 
when we made the budget But in 


ber, we were earning 6 per: 
cent 


_ The College's primary source of 
investment income is the interest 


ances are, Shouse said. “The low- 
est balance in the 
months was $2.3 
highest was $4.4 million. 

The College puts its bank 
accounts up for bid every two 
years. : 

_ Shouse said the interest rate paid 





99 


by the banks is usu 
according to the rae Bt 


significant Sumphts 
Inyestnn ee 
Board of 

Trustees in the eat) 
dictated that)Sot 
should be inv 
certificates, of UP 





investments 


burners oF, 
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GISOURT SOUT! HERN FOUNDATION. 


IpROIS DETAR 
‘TAF WRTER 


IYplnends describe the Jate H.D. 
Youngman, a Baxter Springs, Kan. 
WA contractor, as a rugged individualist 
ih was quictand 
Hsgmerosity became cvident when he 
Mpnthed $25 million to the Missouri 
Kgutem Foundation for the school of 
hates. 

Hiewasa self-made man,” said CK 
Tnerood, a friend and business part 
Jef 32 years. “He wasn’t handed any 
ee Hehada little chat (gravel) pro- 
(Bang operation. 

as s0 poor at the time that he slept 
Bria is called the doghouse, a place 
ier the men in the mines changed 

tbties He was one of those hard-up 

ipp defermined to make something 

Frm that small beginning, Youngman 
Sauged lo accrue a sizable fortune in the 
Ibstacting business. Another friend 
icorbed him as one of the last individ: 
slinireprencurs. 

Hourgman’s philanthropic ventures 
Mpnatan annual Christmas party he 
tadhis wife gave for friends and employ- 
Underwood said. One conversation 
#2055 Youngman, Underwood, and 
Bithe guest centered on the needy chil- 
Seiinthe area 

Jangman suggested they do some- 

Bez about it, so they chose five impover: 
Mel families to help. 

Exh chipped in $50 to buy ham, trim 
Bees fruil) and candy, and they went 
pete lodéliver the gifts on Christmas 














Meidea snowballed, and every 
they did a little more 

Youngman established an 
Sewaable trust, the interest ct vhich 
Teves for peu families in the Baxter 

area, A'commitiee comprised of 
Erenceele beans 

the families from year to 








year. They are given gift certificates for 
food and clothing for the children. 

The Youngmans had no children, but 
always had an interest in young people. 

They felt very strongly about the I 
area and wanted to benefit it” said a 
friend who wished to remain anonymous 

He chose to leave the estate to co 
he believed in the need 
people for an educati 
red 
were the ideal institutions to receive his 
wealth because the families of his 
‘employees were more apt to attend them 

Youngman was born Oct. 19, 1900) in 
Columbus, Kan., and died at his home in 
Baxter Springs on Sept. 18, 1990. His wife 
preceded him in death 

‘Affter the obligations of the will were 
met, the remainder of the estate was 
divided three ways. College of the Ozarks 
received half, while Pittsburg State 
University and Missouri Southern each 
received a fourth. 

“They liked the thought of the work 
ethic at College of the Ozarks because the 
Youngmans both came up that way,” the 
anonymous friend said 

Missouri Southern’s $2.5 million gift 
was received by the Missouri Southern 
Foundation. 

“The terms of the trust were that it 
would be used for the school of busi- 
ness,” said Dr. John Tiede, senior vice 
president. “We try to get an estimate of 
the amount of income that we think will 
be generated for the next year. We also 
try to estimate inflation and budget the 
difference~ 

The Foundation controls the money, 
which is managed by Mercantile Bank. 

“We prepare a budget request and sub- 
mit it to the Foundation Tiede said. “It 
{s left to the business department heads 
Gn how it is to be spent 

Jim Gray, dean brane school of business, 
said Southern has benefited as a w hole 
from the Youngman gift. Prior to receiv 


al 











beca 











Youngman area colleges 











Youngman gifts College $2.5 million 


(College of Ozarks, Pittsburg State also receive funding 


ing it, the Colleg 
equipment budget had 
to be divided among 
the four schools. Those 
funds are now divided 
three ways because the 
school of bu: 
using the Youngman 

y to buy equip. 
ment and computers 

“When we sit down to 
think about uses for 
funds, the leading que 
tion is what do we need 
technologically to keep 
our students current 
and marketable” Gray 
said 

The Youngman 
money was uséd the 
first year to upgrade 
both the dassrooms and 
the student lab, which 
gave the students access 
to current technology 
hesaid 

This year the money 
was used to put com: 
puters in the faculty 
offices and fo network 
them with the main- 
frame. This has allowed 
the faculty access to the 
library and Internet 
which helps them, 
develop projects for use 
in the classroom. 

‘One of the considera- 
tions for next year is the 
updating and comput 
enizing of Matthews 
Hall auditorium. Along, 
with funds provided by 
Baird, Kurtz & Dobson, the school of 
business is considering networking the 
accounting and market- 








computers in the 
ine labs, Gray said 
3 think it is very umporsast that we use 





Mr. and Mrs. H.0. Youngman donated $2.5 million to the 
Missouri Southern Foundation for the school of business. 


the funds in a way that will benefit the 
student he said. “If we can do that, I 
think in the long run it will benefit the 
faculty, the school of business, and 

Missouri Southem State Colleg. 




















OLEGEFUNDING 


budget management alway 


s year-round process 


“It's hard to do that every year, 


hie provides 50% 


HACKER, 
TOTOR, 










how the College will 

Pole moncy itis alloted 
By eeDund process 

7 as that really doesn’t 

Pt putting or stopping 

JoniIohnson, director 

2 ¢-alt's an evolutionary 


ileges fiscal year begins 
= SOs! slatfunded agen. 


‘are current- 


of College's income 


ly haggling over how much state 
taxpayers will contribute (0 
Southern's fiscal 1996 budget 
The state provides approximately 
50 percent of the College's income 
while student fees comprise 33 Pet 
cent. Thirteen percent of the bud- 
get comes from federal mi 
4 percent from other loc 
While College President Julio 
Leon and other administrato; 












have been thinking about the fiscal 
year 1996 budget since August 
1994, department heads wall not be 
able to siart making their budeets 








‘until the College knows what the 
Slate legislature is going 10 
approve. 

“Sjate appropriations are the 
biggest unknown,” Johnson said. 
In Jooking at the overall picture of 
ob expenditures we have to know 
chal pew revenue We are ROWE 19 








rhe College has to get a general 
idea of what the state's budget will 





the governor 
higher educe: 
4s the tuition 


Jook ike and wha. 
val recommend 
fion even befare it 
and fee schedule, each Spang. a 
=f the date cuts back on appro 
‘chere do you go2” Jonson 











said. “Dr. Leon and the Board [of 
Regents] have tried not to pass the 
is of whal the state has cut to 
the students, but that means we 
have Jess money coming in to 
maintain the quality we have. 

“Iq most of our departments it's a 
bare-bones budget, and many 
departments are trying 10 apply for 
grants fo fund some of the things 
they ant to do” 

Every three years the College 
reviews each department's budget 

“We start from Scratch, Jolinson 
said -Each department starts with 
no budget at all and has to justify 
is spending. 














but we did it two years ago and 
were able to shift money around to 
where it did more good.” 

The College has computerized 
the budget and) purchasing so 
department heads can keep track of 
their spending throughout the 
year 

“The department heads have 
done an exceptional job of budget 
management” Johnson said! “With 
the budget more online if allows 
them to Ser immediately how much 
we spent and list they've got 
just didn't 








thly protout 
do iL” 
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Labor, studies yield little free tin 


By JENNIFER RUSSELL 4x WILLIAM GRUBBS 












orking 24-hour days is how 
Jason Vincent, senior English 
education major, manages his 
life. 

“I choose two nights a week that 
Idon’t sleep,” Jason said. “I choose 
them at the beginning of the week, 
Strategically, compared to whenever 
TH be able to make up that sleep.” 

He puts in 75 hours a week at Pizza Hut in Carthage and és 
enrolled in 15 hours at Missouri Southem. J said he 
studies about 10 hours a week to maintain a decent grade 
point average. On top of that he must balance his marriage 
‘of more than two years 

“I would say [it has affected our i 
Jason said 








iage) positively,” 
ig Keeps us apart 
more than if we didn’t work. Therefore, we don't have as 
many of the fights young married couples have and we do 





ing to school and wor 


have an excellent marriage. It would be more difficult if 1 
had a jealous wife” 

His wife, Candi, a senior psychology cducation major at 
Southem, also holds a fulltime job, working for a doctor. 
‘said balancing her life is not always easy. 

“We definitely have to prioritize,” she said. “Its all about 
choices. You have to think, “Yes, the house is dirty, but Ive 
‘got a paper due tomorrow.’ | always make time for Jason on 
Sundays: It's his day off" 

The couple relies on student loans to help them through 
school, but Candi said the incidentals of college, such as 
books and schoo! supplies, also add up. Her husband sud 
he made the choice to work fulltime for a good lifestyle 

*IfTm going to work hart,” Jason said, “I want something 
to show for it—Ieading a comfortable middleclass exis 
tence. I don regret any of it” 

Amy Danner, another student who works and goes to 
school, said owning a business is a major accomplishment 
but it comes with a price 

“Tdon spend much time on school” she said “I can't have 
day classes because of my job, but] need them to graduate." 














Jason Vincent, senior 
English education 
major, puts in 75 hours 
‘a week making pizzas. 
He Is taking 15 hours at 
Missouri Southern and 
studies about 10 hours 
a week. On top of that, 
he 








has a marriage to 
balance. His wife, 
Candi, also works 
full-time and is a senior 

psychology education 
major. 







































Enrolled for 24 credit hours at the begining df 
ter, Danner, a sophomore marketing and ma 
major, had to cut back to one class becmse i 
schedule. She said her two jobs take up meaty 
week. Not only does she own a gift shop, The yl 
her husband and parents, she's also a temioniig 
tive for American Chronicle, She said choosng 
difficult, but her choices usually come down bf 

“T wanted to own that business” Danner sat 1h 
ure out whal was more important to me—mios df 
it's money” 

December graduate James Black said d be bal 
he would have gladly kept a parttime job thro 
Black worked at KG Men’s Store in the Neri 
but he has already Jet for a stage manageney 
Die 

“When you're carrying a full load at school 
much required outside of class, especaly at 
Black said, “You constantly feel tom—yoave no 
commitment to your employer, but 801 
your grades up. 

“I feel I was sort of cheated because Iman 
could been a lot better, plus there's ih xed 
think I missed out on what college hs to ot 

‘A non-traditional student, Black ssid be bs 
department to thank forgetting him back i 
tion. He received his associate's degree i 
school for five years 2 

“At that point, | started worlang fulltime 
going fo save up money to go back lo|schal 
work out until five years later,” Black said» 

He said Brenda Jackson, a (healre msiRg 
Southern graduate, informed him of tet 
Scholarship, which alternates betwee mel 
gy departments every year. The sctiolarshi) ; 
‘oy her husband, Dr. James Jackson, pies 
Southern E 

Black said after his first year back and aiesBS§ 
reverted to the biology department, the In 
money. 

“Dr. Uay] Fields (director of Use ter 
assistantship in the costume ety, ck 
campus to help pay for tuition 7 
left I had to put on my credit cards mca 
money somewhere else: I/am 80 
department. Without it I woulda hares 

“You've just got to close your eyes 
said z 

Many students do not have a chsces TETisg 
whether they want to go to school or DoE 

“The difficult task of von rea 
something that had to be dane; Sul 7ee 
senior sociology major. “Thad {0 wok all 
school 
=I think that the degree opens 4 
closed,” she said 
Lockwood, 48, was faced with hal one 
front. In onder to belter her fife, it 
work fulltime while attending school 2 

IfT didnt have to work at least 39 HOO & 
vould have had a lot more time {0 GE'S 
are certain things that have to be dont 





ors Ba 













In The Chart’s in-depth look at how students py 
poollege, it's important not to forget the students 


] 


ining a social life is something Lockwood has had to 

loo hold. 

DTdon't have time to socialize, and I don't want to 
Beuse Iidon't have time,” she said. Once in a while if 
yuidon' have any homework or if you don’t have a paper 
the go oul Other than that, it's impossible.” 

Knowing the importance of education, Lockwood 
tiscribes her feeling about having the opportunity and not 
fbhng advantage of it 
‘ifs inexcusable,” she said, “People who have it in their 
hands and say ‘Oh, never mind, I'm scared’, or the one 
nto parties it away, they should never have a second 
ance” 

Nontraditional students are not the only ones faced with 
the difficulties of educational costs. Traditional students 
at pow dealing with parents who either cannot or will not 
feb with their college expenses. They are also dealing 
ih being single parents, newly married, or being alone 
Kissi Marlow, a senior communications major, has dealt 
si many problems. She began her college career as a 
Smgle mother, later marrying. Her college expenses have 
Ben met by governmental loans, which have to be repaid 
Beng a student with so many responsibilities has been a 
cul lask for her to overcome 
Thad my choice, 1 wouldn't work; I would just go to 
Shoo" she said. “I think it's good in a way. It makes you 
[bv up and accept responsibility, but it's hard 

“You tend Io get behind in either work or school, but you 
Fl know that you have to do it so you do it You don't 





































































ABOVE—Kassi Marlow, 
senior communications 
major, started college 8s & 
single parent. Marlow Is 8 
waltress at Applebee's. 


——————— 


———————— 


LEFT—Candi Lockwood, 
senior sociology major, 
is a waitress at Travettl's. 
Lockwood Is & 
non-traditional student 
‘and works at least 35 
hours a week. 
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‘even think twice about it” 

Marlow beeves doing it yourself builds character in those 
who have to. 

[ think they’re missing out on a big lesson in life,” she 
said. “Thave friends like that, and they just don't lean the 
responsibility that they/re going to have io when they gradu: 
ate. When they graduate, it's like life just hits them in the 
face.” 

Marlow said she has derived benefits from working and 
going to school 

1 think you become more conscious of time and the value 
of time and the value of money,” she said. “You realize how 
hard you're working, and it makes you appreciate where 
your money is being spent. 

“Buying a textbook becomes a little bit more valuable with 
your own money than your mom and dad's money. It's not 
jus play money, it's life money.” 

Dr. Glenn Dolence, vice president for student services, 
4 fullsime job and a student who works while 
difficult time 
k it would be best if a student could 
to going to school,” he said. “I know we 







devole thar 6 
have nontraditional students We han 
have all degrees of need involved, 


single parents. We 
oe is 





wery circum: 





me students to make itis 





through hard work 

“If you wanl to go to school, yes, you have to work And 
have lo borrow over your head, and you're in debt up to 
‘eyes tying to get out” he said It really puts a ind on 
the student who tnuly is on their own. 
=They/re having to work. trying to make ends meet. irying 
to meet the academic aspects of it, and they don’t have the 


assistance” 


















| SAVING FOR COLLEGE 


Life insurance, stocks, 
bonds are options for 
parents wanting to 
save money for their 
children’s educations 


By AILFEN GRONEWOLD. 
‘STAFF WRITER 


s if parents didn’t have enough to 
worry about, they are increasingly 
being urged to start saving for 


Junior's college education before he takes his 
first step. 

Many parents are not financially secure 
when their children are young, and it may 
scem unrealistic, and perhaps unnecessary 
to begin saving so soon 

“People sometimes want to start saving for 
their child's college education before they are 
adequately protected themselves,” said Tom 
Herrod, financial service representative for 
Herrod Financial Group. 

“If parents are alive and working, generally 
they will find some way to help their chil- 
dren with education expenses,” he said. “But 
if for some reason they predecease their chil- 
dren, or through disability reduce their 
income, they may be unable to do 50." 

For that reason hi 
parents to have life and disability insurance 
as a foundation for sound financial planning. 

The next step involves analyzing several 
factors to determine goals. What percentage 
of the child’s education do you wish to fund? 
Do you anticipate private or state education? 
How much time do you have before the 
money will be needed? How do college sav- 
ings fit into your overall financial goals? 

Many parents don’t want to fund the 
entire college education,” Herrod said 


















lieves it is critical for 








Even if they are in a position to do so, they 
may elect to pay only a portion of it [In this 
planning stage] try to strive for some type of 
goal or dollar amount for educational 
needs.” 

In her book, Making the Most of Your Money 
| Jane Bryant Quinn projects future college 
| costs at a 7 percent increase annually. The 

current national average for a four-year 
degree is around $40,000. 

Parents may estimate their child's college 
‘expenses by increasing that amount (or an 
actual figure from a local college) by 7 per- 
cent for every year before the child enters 





















gs need to ear 





tion, sav 


7 percent,” Herrod said 
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Mary Lynn Herrod reads “Snow White” to ber daughters, Whi 
, Whitney, 3, and Natalie, 2 months. 
Real estate investments are part of the Herrods’ plans for their children’s educations. 


select a higher risk investment, such as 
stocks or bonds,” he said 

Historically, stocks Rave the greatest 
retum over king periods of time.” 

Quinn advises a gradual transfer of sav- 
ings from stocks or bonds to safe invest- 
ments once the child reaches age 14. Safe 
investments include EE savings bands, cer 

ates of deposit, and short-term Treasury 








nt, however, to make 
these investments mature shortly 








on retirement. Parents 
108), or tax-sheltered 
annuity plans through their employers 
should fully fund those before's 
rale savings, Quinn sx 





ng sepa- 
Those con- 








tributions are made with pretax dollars, 
whereas college savings come from after-tax 
dollars. People can usually borrow against 
company plans. 

“Parents can also dump extra money into 
their [whole or universal] life insurance poli- 
ies, and take tax-free loans later in some 
cases,” Herrod said 

‘One special consideration is the Uniform 
Gift to Minors Act” he said. “Tt allows a parent 
to gift $10,000 per year to each child, and can 
Tedace the income tax due on the investment.” 

Herrod and his wife, Mary Lynn, have two 
daughters, ages 3 and 2 months. They have 
already begun to plan for college 

‘We have life insurance for all of us, and we 
have allotted Some of our real estate purchases 
as college investments,” he said: “We also 
bought mutual funds recently.” $ 

















STUDENT LIFE 


Couples try 
balancing 
college, lives 


By TONYA PRINCE 
‘STAFF WRITER 


arried couples wha 
gle their school Jad 
full-time jobs finde 


selves in a class oftheir oma 

“It is like living in your om 
world,” said Jason Shell, aie 
‘communications majora Mss 
Southern, His wife, Kris 
senior communications ma, 

Besides being fulltime set 
Jason and Kristi both ball 
Jason works more than 40 baa 
week at Community Bick 
ces, while Kristi works ara} 
hours a week at Collins Wes 
& Rouse. In addition she as 
plasma for cash and sell mils 

Jason and Kristi bebe ists 
er to go to college and be mas 
becatise they. both take cise 
together and think it pene 
“healthy competition” bets 
them. 

“When one person miss 5 
thing in class the other pat} 
up.” Kristi said. 

“There is not a lot of iat 
friends, but we do go 204 
{family once a week, Jas) 

Brian and Joni Shivley has?s 
16 month-old boys, an Ee 
daughter, and they bol 
Southern full-time. Briss 
sophomore communicatis 
‘and Joni is a sophomore =» 
ed major. ; 

“We are fulltime sadeas = 
ing on student Ioans Ba 

“We both had a desire WE 
school and were al the 
where we did nol like o# 
joni said. 

y Not only do they boll 
schoo! fulltime, they 
their own child care Boy 
taking Fundamentals oF 
Science together, her Oe 
different class schedsle 
pose. 
Pr Having kids and 
lege is a Jot, but Brat 
Jot with the Kids an 
the house,” Joni 

“We are workin 
get through.” § 
taking 19 hours sti 
taking 16. pus isa 
school for both ofus) 

Both Brain and Joni tp 
their homework done, 
tuck their children ita 

“We try to plan 












the kids,” Jom 
“We go aul 10 ees 
movies at home. ORs 


watch the kads § 








(ON-CAMPUS EMPLOYMENT 


Programs fill needs of students, College 


More than 300 people benefit from work opportunities 


(BAECKI BROW 
‘SAT WRITER 


ludents can find employ- 
Ge on or off campus 
ihrough Missouri South- 
init federal work study or stu 

‘Asthelp programs. 

Taisa Booth, interim student 
F=phyment coordinator, said a 
Medeot must meet eligibility 
requirements for the federal 
Yk study program before 
Keng accepted. 

Sudents looking for employ 
ma{should come to the student 
fefloyment office [in Hearnes 
fall 2nd talk to Heidi Oakes or 
yell)” she 


amount because of federal regu- 
lations. | 

“If we allowed students to work 
more than 20 hours per week, 
we would be required to pay 
such benefits as Medicare and 
Medicaid,” said Jim Gilbert, 
director of student financial aid 

Currently, Missouri Southern 
has 250-300 student help employ 
ces and approximately 65 work- 
study students. 
Students must be eligible for 
the work-study program because 
it is a federal program, but the 
student help program is funded 
through the College's different 
departments and their individual 





kind of position.” 

Both programs are in great 
demand each year. 

“The rules for the work-study 
program will be changing in the 
1995.96 school year,” Gilbert 
said 

“We have the money to fund up 
to 50 work-study students. We 
have had over 500 people apply.” 

The students who receive the 
work-study benefits will be cho- 
sen by the computer based on 
need. 

Those to receive work-study for 
1995-96 have already been cho- 
sen. 

“The student help program is 

based on the 














iGee are more openings in the 
Ueshity program at the begin 
Pcolthe semester 
Sudedis are paid $4.30 per 
px id receive a 15-cent raise 
Mirihe first year in the pro: 
ra eb Pezrams'allow st 
b work up to 20 hours 
ae Pp 0 hour: 
Sen's cannot exceed that 











“Most of the time, the different 
departments hire their own’ stu 
dent help, but sometimes we 
hire for the departments.” Booth 
said. ~The departments specily 
what they need, and we look 
through our applications and 
find someone who has said he or 
she would like to work in that 





B08 ae 
en 7 needs of the 
Gieu aa Zhe rules for the work-study program willbe chang- College,” 
aplication, ing in the 1995-96 school year. We have the money ia Gilbert sad 
BtsiabiY find up 10.50 work-study students. We have already (rails Por 
HiGnncial had over 500 people apply ee 
pe sid <a working in the 
re JimGilbert jibrary or at 
rics Director of student financial aid basketball 
Brolled fall ao 

tha 9 Janelle Burns, 
poe junior political 


science major, works as student 
help in the College's health cen- 
ter. 

She types, files, answers phones, 
and schedules appointments with 
the nurse, Julis Foster. 

“People sce me belore they see 
anyone else,” Burns sid 

=] do everything but fix people ~ 

Two years ago, Burns attended 














SEWING UP AN EDUCATION 





DEBORAH SOLOMON/The Chan 


Laura Snow, junior secondary education major, sews a costume 
for an upcoming play in the theatre department costume shop. 





summer school and needed an 
‘on-campus job. 

*[ went to the employment office 
and applied,” she suid. 

“It happened to be available, and 
owas L 

Burns said her job is challeng- 


ing, and there is something new 
every day 

*I love i” she said. "Many peo- 
ple come in with different prob- 
Jems, and I try to get their needs 
taken care of. Often, the days are 
very busy.” $ 










Scholarships 
‘ptovide aid 
to students 


By JONATHAN SABO 
STAFF WRITER, 


cholarships can provide a 
Sivees hand for students 

who need to study more and 
work less. 

‘According to Carol Danner, sc 
retary to the director of student 
financial aid, approximately 700 
Missouri Southern students are 
receiving institutional scholar- 
ships this semester 

‘Alllinstitutional scholarships 
come from within the College's 
budget 

Mindy Overman, junior account: 
ing major, is one of those stu: 
dents. She is receiving a deans 
scholarship, which pays $600 of 
her tuition each year. 

She applied for it during her 
senior year of high|school at 
Liberty, Mo., through 3 coun 
selor. 


The deans’ scholarship requires 





applicants to have a 21/or above 
composite score on the ACT and 
rank in the upper 20 percent of 


their class. 

‘As caplain of the cheerleading 
squad, Overman gets half of her 
tuition paid for a year by scholar- 


seven during the football season 
She believes the two scholar- 
ships allow her to be a fulltime 
student without having to work. 
Preston Olson, sophomore 
undecided major, is receiving @ 
Bright Flight Scholarship, 





66 


The Bright Flight Scholarship allows me, as an asptr- 
ing stock-broker, 10 receive a quality education with- 
dia taking out loans. Otherwise, I'd be in debt. 


Preston Olson 


Sophomore undecided major 


9 





ship. 

She estimates 
hours of chert 
during basketball 


she puls in 12 
Jeading a week 
season and 


The stalewide scholarship, 
which pays $2,000 a year in cash, 
is given to students who score 30 
or above on the ACT 


“The Bright Flight Scholarship 
allows me, as an aspiring stock 
broker, to receive a quality edu- 
cation without taking out loans,” 
Olson said! “Otherwise, I would 
be in debt” 

All of the institutional scholar- 
ships require the students to 
have a 2.5 or beter grade-point 
average in their first semester 
and a 3.0 or better every semes- 
{er thereafler after while taking 
12 hours or more. 

“Some students get confused 
and say their cumulative GPA is 
3.0, but it goes by each semes- 
ter,” Danner said, “It's not cumy- 
lative” 

The institutional scholarships 
are comprised of the president's, 
regents’ and deans’ scholarships. 

The College also has honors 
program scholarships and junior 
college transfer scholarships. S 





















Area organizations, businesses provide funds for tuition, fees 


By JONATHAN SABO 
‘STAFF WRITER, 


ron’s scholarships donated 
businesses help students 
with college expenses. 

According to Heidi Oakes, stu- 
dent employment counselor, more 
than 200 patron's scholarships are 
given out at Missouri Southern 

The  Addison/McMechan 
Memorial Scholarship Fund is the 
largest patron’s scholarship, The 
scholarship is exclusively granted 
to technology majors. There are 
48 students using the fund this 
year 






























Oklahoma City, Okla. 

One of the other larger patron's 
scholarships at Southern is from 
Empire District. Electric 
Company. Empire granted 10 
scholarships this year. Lynne 
Teaford, secretary to the person- 
nel director of Empire District, 
said as tuition costs 
increased, the company has 
increased the number of scholar: 
ships it offers. 

‘We do it to encourage people to 
get higher education, do better in 
the business world, and get the 
job they prefer,” Teaford said. “It's 
not an advertisement, and I don't 
believe it’s even public knowl- 


have 





to apply for a patron's scholarship, 
especially upperclassmen. She 
said the patron’s scholarship com- 
mittee has no problem filling 
scholarships, but sometimes has 
to work to find students who meet 
the various requirements for each 
scholarship. Oakes said students 
from the school of technology 
receive the most patron's scholar- 
ships. 

Applications for Patron’s schalar- 
ships may be picked up at Rooms 
114 or 117 in Hearnes Hall 
Students must compile a 2.5 
grade-point average in their first 
semester and a 3.0 GPA each 
semester thereafler while carry- 











Honors 


Students who score 28 or better on! 
Program 


graduate HS. with a 3.5 GP? 
Ist and 2nd ranked student in 
in the College’s servi 


Regents’ Awarded directly to students who! 
Scholarship 3.0 GPA and score 25 or better 





President's 
Scholarship 











Deans’ Rank in the upper 20%; score 21 ¢ 
Scholarship on ACT; can't be used with previous thre, 


Non-Resident Graduate HS outside of, 
Service Area Within service area witha 




















Gretchen Hinkle, junior dental edge iag’at least12 hours Scholarship or better on ACT. 
hygiene jor, is receiving the — Teaford said Empire has spon- _ All scholarships are subject to , 
Addison/McMechan Memorial sored a patron’s scholarship for atthe donor's criteria. Students who Patron's Criteria established by” 
Scholarship 'Fund:/This particular’ jeqst'15 years: receive patron's scholarships may . ree = ye 
patron's scholarship pays $1,800 a All we request is one minority not receive institutional scholar. | Scholarship individual donors, | 
year in tuition. Hinkle says the recipient, if they're qualified, and ships in conjunction with the | 
patron's scholarship belps i possible no children of employ- patron's Performing Students who have demot | 
tremendously because it helps off she Ei 


set the out-of-state-tuition she 
must pay because she is from 


ces or employees of Empire,” 
said. 


Oakes encourages all students 





Oakes said students may apply 
for patron's scholarships at any 





time. $ 


Aids Awards _ success or high potential in 








EMERGENCY LOAN FUND 


By PAULA SMITH 


Students may borrow up to $50 for 30 day’ 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


{a Missouri Souther student needs money for an 
emergency, funds may be obtained from the emer- 
gency loan fund. 

Funds are given only for emergencies, said Jon 
Johnson, director of accounting 

“We obviously aren't a bank, so we have a small 
amount available,” he said. “The fund is not intend. 
ed for advances on financial aid.” 

Johnson said emergencies students may use the fund for 
emergencies such as car repairs, paying medical or utility 
bills, buying groceries, or for students who nced maney to 
get home due to a death in the family or other family emer: 
gencies 

Johnson said the fund was established by civic organiza- 
tions to help students with emergency needs 

“The system was established five to 10 years ago by several 














local civic interest groups for students with emergency 
needs,” he said. “They contributed about $1,000." 

Johnson said the usual maximum amount loaned is $50. In 
extenuating circumstances, a student might obtain more 
money if the fands were available 
Ye would require some kind of documentation to give 
more than $50, just like a Bank would,” he said. 

Wanda Clifford, junior criminal justice major, said she has 
taken out emergency loans to buy groceries or pay ubility 
bills while waiting for her financial aid checks. 

“Trey don't give you much, but evry ite bit helps” she 
sid 

The last emergency losn Clifford received was $40 to pay a 
utility bil eee 

She said the process to obtain a emergency loan is simp! 

: : 17 loan is simple 
“There's basically one paper to flout" she said. 
Repayment of the emergency loan usually is required with: 

in30 days, Johnson said = 
ULitis not repaid by the end of 30 days, a hold is placed on 








the student’s account,” he said. eee 
Clifford said she, like many students, has the moo 
borrows automatically deducted from her financial 24 pa 
age when it comes in " 
“That way, it's paid and I don't have to rom at 
said. 
No interest or fees are charged for the enero 
A student may oblain an emergency Joan only 
rently enrolled and when classes are in session. Se 
who need an emergency loan first complete ae 
the financial aid office. If the loan is approved 
takes the application to the cashier window al 
office where the loan is charged to the students 
“Students are cligible to get one emergency 
month period,” Johnson said. ies 











He said as the demand for loans increases) 5° 
office is becoming more discriminatory. en 
“We may start requiring verification of a need 1S 


said. $ 








Program 


provides new 


alternative 


By RYAN BRONSON 
MANAGING EDITOR 


new program called 
Driving Force will give s 
lenls 2 positive way to 


eam me 











cording to Rich Groter, one 
of the organizers of the nation: 
wide program, college students 
21 years or older could help Gil 
voids in the truck driver busi- 
ness. 


“Missouri Souther is one of the 


first colleges to hear about this” 
Groter said. “Suudents can make 
$10,000$12,000 in six months* 
Mike Riggs, president of 
Driving Force, developed the pro- 
gram to help get more than 
54,000 trucks back on the road. 
“The driver shortage is fairly 
acute,” Groler said. “This pro- 
Bram serves two purposes 
Because the unemployment rate 
in this area is so low, this gives 
Us a Way to gencrate anew gener: 
ation of truck drivers. It aleq 


ives kids a way to pay for school 
without going into debt. 

Groter said students would 
team-drive, meaning they could 
choose a partner to take turns 
riving the truck 

“One driver is only allowed to 
70 hours a week, but two 
can drive 140 hours per 
week,” Groter said 

Groter said the program is 
designed to work around a stu- 
dent's schedule. 


Sop Een rs 








_ 





training, which lasts aba 


weeks, Trainees wil 64s 
mately $100 per eo 


said 5 
“Gro il te 
nis en 5 
rive had aa driver that a 
way through medial re 
Groter said, “Tm one 
that students shi 
through school? 
For more informan® 
program, persons 
‘R:-h Groter al 







bole 





aa] 








STUDENT: LIFE 





Pe MOCHAEL DAVISON 
“saree 


kincing costs of feeding and 
HFS housing 500 students and still 

fenaining competitive and 
Gelruble is the purpose of resi 
seal foes 
Somanyof he students c 
Peed fo hing their own private 
denon mn their homes and all the 
KG and whistles,” said Doug 
HGmnahan, dean of si “And 
UBzxvten they come to college, it's 
iit shock when they have to go 
1 hare residence hall room and 
Pazeilvith roommates 
Gohan Sid|the goal is to make 
feretidence halls as much like 
ime xs possible. 
| Mlihe apartment houses have 
Pen bull since 1980," he said. “All 
Se canting and air conditioning. 1 
Ufekal of those things are pluses” 
| Te curent plan provides 20 meals 
ivrek with three meals a day, 





ming in 








Comfort of residence hall students a goal 
‘fnew phone system, computer hookups 


except Sundays when two meals are 
served 

“Since we only house 500 studens, 
we don’ have the feability on meal 
plans,” Camahan said. “That's why 
we only have one meal plan. We 
don’t have an eight-meal plan or 
other options, because we: just don't 
have the numbers, and it would be 
{00 costly.” 

Meals cost $3.54 per person per 
day, which equates to $1,132.80 a 
semester. The residence hall fer is 
$1,462, with the remainder of the 
money designated for building main. 
tenance 

“Even if we could find a vender that 
could afford the costs of an eight 
meal plan, it would be about the 
same as 20 meals and unlimited sec 
onds,~ Camahan said. “It just isn’t 
worth it when we are feeding this 
Jow a number of students” 

Camahan said AmeniServe bases 
its costs on the fact thal some stu 
dents will miss an occasonal meal 









What iteosts 
residence hall students: 


MI Meals cos! $3.54 per day per’ 
| Student 








|@ Of the $1,462 residence hall) 
| fee; $1,132.80 goes toward food) 
Service 


|For the next four or five years,| 
fesidence hall students will be] 
charged an additional $12 per| 
|Semester for microwaves and| 
|retnigerators 





=f every student showed up for 
every meal, they (AmeriServe) 
would go broke,” he said. “They've 
gol it down to a science, so they 
know exactly the amount of reals 
each student is cating” 

During Christmas break 
microwave ovens and refrigerators 
were added to campus apartments, 
's0 for the next four or five years stu 
dents housed in these apartments 
vel pay, an additional S12 pox semes 
er. 

“No state money goes Lo the opera: 
on of residence halls and the stu- 
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Big plans afoot for residence halls 





we) 


No state money goes ta the operation of 
residence halls and the student center. 
They are self-sustaining buildings, so 
the money we make through fees is how 


we run the buildings 





Doug Carmahan 
Dean of students 


)) 





dent center,” Camahan said. “They 
are self-sustaining buildings, so the 
money we make through fers is how 
wee run the buildings” 

Fees provide money for mainte 
nance, upkeep, and staff salaries 

Plans are in process for adding 
more buildings with computer 
hookups in each room and televi- 
sSons with cablé servi 

“It (additional buildings) depends 
oa how many students we have ving 
on campus” said|Dr. John Tiede 
senior vice president. “The demo- 
graphics show an increase in stu 





f00D SERVICE 


MUU WiSzKON 
nseoror 


tident residents at 
Fy Vilissoun Southern are sink: 
lig their teeth 
ASenServe this year. » 
ebid|to different food com: 
FS sandlthen the company we 
Milo the best job is the 
Reve scleci,” 
"iuhan, dean of 
Bimhan said students get a 
eter Colleg 





into 





said Doug 


students 


e's meal 


Ea residence hall stu: 
PaYSallitile over $3. a day 
Selitee meals at an all-you 
ae Service, he said. “It 

a4 Pretly tough to cal any 

Hseon Range Linc; one 
EAA McDonald's is probably 

that? 

lan Said Southern’s con- 
ih’a food service compa 
at Alcerfain standard 
ithe top-grade stuff is pur 
- he said. 7And 1 know 
Our Students will say 
sn taste that way once 
butll'can assure them 
y buy the best items” 


















Currently, three to five sta 
dents earn minimum wage work 
ing in the cafeteria on 
AmeriServe’s payroll! Ed 
Butkievich, food director, said 
AmeriServe treats employees 
well and provides a student-on: 


ented almosphere 
“]\"s a good way for them Lo 


make some extra money,” 
Buikievich said. 
According to Carnahan, 





Missouri Southern still has the 
for room and board 
issoun. 


lowest rales 
of all stale colleges in Mi 
He also said the cafeterias are 
inspected regularly by the Joplin 
Health Depariment and receive 





the highest grades of any eating 
establishment in the city of 
Joplin 


“Any students who want (6 look 


in the kitchen and check a the 
facilities al any time are welcome 
Carnahan said. “We 
je scores 





ta do sc 
are real pleased with th 
that we get fromthe health 
departmeni, so we have no con 
cems in that regard : 

Housing on campus cannot be 
obtained without the food p2y- 
ment, Carnahan said that's the 
basis of how the food companics 





Southern’s cafeteria boasts 
high scores for cleanliness 


bid on the contract 
“We have to guarantee that <0 
many people will be on the con: 
{rac he said. “Economically 
the best deal for the students is 
fo go with the full-meal plan 


shen you have this many people 
simething that 
= Camahan 








=Food service is 
js a constant battle 
added. “We need to keep striving 
tormake it better~ 

‘Clarissa Shumaker, chair of the 
Student Senate's food [commit 
tee, said she is ple 
AmeriServe. She agrees with 
Camahan in that 100 percent of 
the students will not be satishied 
with the food) but there is always 
ors for improvement 

“They are very open and willing 
to listen to ideas,” Shumaker 
said. ~The food) service has 
jmproved tremendously over the 

three years7 

Shumaker said representatives 
; dicommiltee will 
ias (0 





ased with 








from the foo 
visit other college ae ae 
Yompare and search for new 
ae said the new caletena 
planned for the student life een 
ter under consirucuion coul 
reap the benefits of this examina 
fiom of other institutions 





STIRRING THINGS UP 


de 
ye 
sion that 

Another 
the fiber oplic system recently 
installed 

“It was a nightmare before that,” 
Camahan said, “We had the old- 
fashioned buzzer system, and trying 
to get messiges lo students was dit 
ficult The students in the apart 
ments had to share phone bills 

“So this new phone system has 
really been a plus for the popularity 
of ving on campus” 


Ls possibly over the next 10 

rs and with the expanded mise 

Heh be true.” 
nprovement has been 














Grant Blackmon, cafeteria worker, prepares food for the dinner 
shift under the watchful eye of Ed Butklevich, food service director. 








STEVE GURLEY/TPa Chan 











By PHYLLIS D) 
STAFF WRITER 


ith the equipment use 
fee, Missouri Southern 
as been able to keep 


modem technology available to ils 
students, 

The fee, $20 for full-time s 
dents and $10 for part-time s 
dents, generates roughly $180,000. 
The administration budgets the 
fund hased on proposals received 
from the various departments 

“The equipment use fee is one of 
the best things the College has 
done,” said Steve Earney, assistant 
vice president for information ser- 
vices “We have been able (o fund 
many of the computer labs as well 
as science labs on campus. It also 
helps fund the electronics we need 
to make our backbone.” 

The backbone is the campus 
local area network consisting of 36 
fiber-optic cables that connect all 
the buildings on campus. Curren: 
ly, the library and the school of 
business are joined to the comput 
er center mainframe. Those termi 
met. 

“The library and the computer 


















nals access the 





center keep the same hours and 
are open seven days a week for 
student use,” Earney said. 

During spring break, work began 
on 15 additional hubs to the net- 
work in the following buildings: 
Matthews Hall, Spiva Library 
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o)) 
Right now a student can 
access the Internet by 
either dialing in via 
modem or coming in 
person to the computer 
center, 


Steve Earney 
Assistant vice president 
for information services 


99 


Hearnes Hall, Webster Hall, 
Reynolds Hall, Taylor Hall, 
McCormick Hall, Ummet Tech: 
nology, the Learning Center, 
Young Gymnasium, Anderson 





Justice Center, Taylor Performing 
Arts Center, and Kuhn Hall. This 
will allow students to sign on at 
one station and use the computer 
resources, including the Internet, 
at any of the other sites. 

Other additions and improve- 
ments funded by the equipment 
use fee include a computer infor- 
mation science lab in Malthews, 
upgrading science labs in Rey- 
nolds Hall, software for various 
labs that were created prior {o this 
year, and mullr-media devices in 
the classrooms. 

Eamey said the computer center 
has been capable of using the 
Internet for more than five years. 
Possibilities are limited oaly by 
‘one’s imagination. 

Foreign language students, for 
‘example, can “travel” to any coun- 
try and tap into information 
menus 

“Right now a student can access 
the Internet by either dialing in via 
modem or coming in persgn to the 
computer center,” Eamey said 

The College is a member of 
MOREnet, the Missouri Research 
and Education Network. The cast 
is $15,000 per year, which also 














Spiva ur 
CORON Tower 





comes out of the equipment use 
fund. 

Each server on the network can 
choose to offer services. It is not 
limited to colleges and universi- 
ties; other resources are involved 

*Right now we are acquainting 


the faculty with i? Ear 

“Everyone has to go thug 

learning curve. It will be 

to the students next fll” 
‘Afler an initial training p= 

about 10 hours, anyone wi 

able to surf the network be 





STUDENT FEES 


Cost increases from $3 to flat $4 rate 


Bry CASEY MILLE: 
STAFF WRITER 


here is a price to pay for lit- 
eracy. This semester, the 
College increased textbook 


rental prices to a flat $4 per eredit 
hour as opposed to last semester's 
$5 charge with a $2 rebate 

Dr. John Tiede, senior vice presi 
dent, said the boost was necessary 
in order for the College to break 

ren 
“The costs of the books kept 
going up. decided to 
increase revenue by charging less 
up front and not offering a 
refund,” he said. 

Despite the increase, students 
still get a good deal because 
Southern is one of the few col 
leges not requiring students to 
purchase textbooks. Ticde said he 
was aire’ éf/only one other col 
lege in Missouri with a similar pol 
iy. 

Paul Morrison, senor agricultur- 
al science major at Kansas State 
University, said buying books can 
be expensive 

“Il spend from $200 to $300 a 
semester on books,” he said 
=When the semester is over, if 











so we 








you're lucky you'll get maybe 30 
bucks when you sell them back to 
the store.” 

This semester's increase at 
Southern goes not only to cover 
book prices and operating costs, 
but also to help pay for a new bar. 
code system that links the renter 
to lost or stolen books. 

Steve Taylor, bookstore manag. 
er, said the new system will actual 
ly sav 











‘students money. 

“With this bar-code system, if 
you lose or have your books 
stolen, someone else can’t turn il 
in,” he said. “It goes on your 
account. We've already hada cou- 
ple of cases where someone lost 
his books and they were found and 
scanned to match up with the 
account” 

Taylor said the bookstore has 
plans to make the rental system 
operate more smoothly with 24: 
hour book drops in designated 
buildings on campus and a table in 
front of the bookstore to cut down 
on long lines. 

He defends tke increase in book 
rental, saying it's still a pretty good 
deal. The College makes ils money 
back through a requirement that 
each course must adopt a book for 








three years. At $4 per credit hour, 
Southern would take in S72 per 
book after three years, for a three 
hour course. 

Though hesitant to support any 
fee increase, students generally 
think the policy is fair. 

“I definitely like it,7 said John 
Emmert, freshman pre-pharmacy 
major. “I liked it better when we 
could get a refund, but it’s worth it 
if T don’t have to spend several 
hundred dollars a semester.” 

Taylor said this kind of increase 
did not require approval of the 
Board of Regents. The cost of the 
book rental is covered under. 
financial aid because it is consid- 
ered a part of total tuition. 

“The $2 per credit hour was sup- 
posed to be an incentive to tum 
the books back in on time, but 1 
don't think it worked." Taylor said. 

Books are due 24 hours after 
completion of final exams. 

The penalty for late return is $2 
er book and/a hold on student 
grades until the books are 
retumed 

Between fall/and spring, w. 
have to have the books ae Tivior 
said. “If they're not there, we have 
to buy them, and that's bad for the 
People who have to reat the books 
and cover the costs” £ 





Kelly Daigle, senior chemistry major, checks out a Book t 
Sumners, a clerk at the bookstore in the Billingsly $ uses 














WOTIVITY FEES 


Big-name talent 
costs big money 


Steven Wright show 
pits CAB in the red 


BEANE RUSSELL 
FUT WRITER 


\ {ener talks when it comes 
to enticing big-name 
‘entertainment to Missouri 


em and the student activity 
Ems the prick 

Mrording 10 Val Carlisle 
Dispos Activities Board (CAB) 
oc bringing comedian Steven 











Tigi fo campus last year put the 
rziatin in debi 
We went $6,000-$ 10,000 in the 





Hea lot of that had to do with 
Brun Wrighl being so expensive,” 
ke sod “We've tried to bring 
@MiFoxwonhy, but he's up to 
HUN Maybe that will give stu: 
IBS perspective on what these 
Hanes cost” 

Mudent Senate adviser Doug 
Cruhin sad the student activity 
Eebiniegral to campus life. 

about the stu 
wouldn't be able 








enl activily fee, 
offer a lol of 


the programs we have,” Camahan 
said. “Student government assists 

5 campus organizations to rep 
resent our college al different 
ind the Campus Activities 
tantly trying to pro- 
Vide for the whole” 

He believes students who don't 
participate in campus offerings 
should not complain about paying 
the student activity fee 

~My opinion is that they're miss 
ing out on what college is all 
about.” Carnahan said. “The stu 
dents who get involved in extrecur 
ricular activities do betler academt 
cally and get better jobs. I think 
there's enough research out there 
to show that” 

Lack of participation in some of 
the activities is prompting the CAB 
to reevaluate some of its programs 

“We're trying to reach a wider 
audience,” Carlisle said. “We're 
ooking al whal other colleges do to 
make it work for the students. 

“We have such a large nontradt 
tional student body we try t0 reach 
ais well as the traditional, on-<am 
pus students” 








events, 





Board is co 





_ Where The Student Activity Fee Goes 


5% 







CROSSROADS 
AGAZINE 


The CAB receives most of the 
money from the student activity fee 






Carlisle ssid based on enrollment, 
the organization receives $30,000- 


$25,000 per Semester, and is con- 
stantly thinking about how the 
money can be spent more wisely 

~Our film series has gone from 
about $7,000 down to $4,000," she 
said “We've had aot more movies, 
but if people dont come, what dif- 
ference does it make: 

In 1983, the activily fee was 
increased from $10 to S20 a semes 
{er. Five dollars (25 percent) of that 
§20 goes fo Crossroads: The 








48% 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 
BOARD 


Magazine. Of the remaining $15, 
$9.60 (48 percent) goes fo the CAB, 
$3 (15 percent) goes to the Suudent 
Senate, and $2.40 (12 percent) goes 
{o the Spring Fling/Homecoming 
activities 

Twelve years after the fce was 
raised, the debate Is rising in the 
Shident Senate as to whether there 
should be another fee hike 

Dose Becktold, CAB chairperson 
for cultural events, thinks itis a 
wise idea 

*i{ just makes sense,” she said. 
“If everything else goes up, so 
should the activily fee. “Maybe 








15% 12% 


o087 A 


00 











STUDENT Sena 
SENATE. = 


<i S289 more per student 
“We could bring more of the big 
names here. 

“There are more organi 
on campus than there were 12 
years ago; more people to accom 
modate, but we stil have the same 
budget” 

Carlisle belicyes raising the activ 
ity (ce would help, 

*I think there is a lot we could do 
with a lithe more money,” she sald. 
“1 would like to see the moncy go 
toward other services, like the 
health service on campus, and I 
think there are other things, too.” 5 
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WECIAL COURSE FEES 
Materials, 


supplies bump 
Course costs 


BoA Paine 
Suwanee 


oa 


Nyffissouri Southern stu 
| ents sometimes have to 
AWMpay special course fees 





ilisesiwhich require extra 
Aaialsand Supplies. 
saath the Supplies that require 
eee fec are those that 
SBetsed only once 
— course fee is 
May lo help students v 
ES said Jim Bray, head of 
iment 
abbtnson, director of 
ate aereed with Bray that 
al Course fee is much 
etfor studenis. The cost of 
Come to the student in 
Price. 
Faludents do not have to 
stand get cach and every 
sy Supply because of the 
oust foes 
Said Southern buys the 















Art (varies with course) 


course). - 
College Orientation. 


Music Techniques: 
Photography. - - 
Radiologic Technology 
First term - 
All other terms 





Special Course e 


Applied Music ( per credit hour):--- 


Dental Hygiene (first term) 
Education course materials (varies with 











Manufacturing Technology. 
Music Recital (senior music ma 


Science laboratory breakage 





Jors only), - $50 
$100 
$25 


$100 
$40 








supplies directly from the xen- 
dors in large quantities so they 
get better prices than the stu 
dents buying supplies individual 
ly 
Instructors d 
a special course fee | 
Johnson said. 
=[Uis usually up to the depart; 
ment whether to request 2 
course fee,” he said. 
{ee is usually 


Johnson said the 
d by the instructor 


jecide when to add 
io a class, 


determines 


before it goes through the depart 
ment head and the school dean. 
Final approval for the special 
course fee must be given by Dr. 
Enik Bitterbaum, vice president 
for academic affairs. 

Johnson said instructors musi 
prove the fee is needed for it to 
gain approval. He said the new 
College calalog should have s list 
ag of all classes thal require SP 


cal course fees 


PARKING FEES 


Violations generate 
more than $20,000 





By CASEY MILLER 
STAFF WRITER 


issouri Souther will take 
in from $20,000 to 525,000 
this year from parking 


fickets issued by campus secunity, 

Jon Johnson, director of account- 
ing services, said this represents a 
substantial increase over last year, 

“We'd be just as happy not to 
have this revenue.” he said. “We'd 
rather not have this problem to 
begin with” 

The money generally is used for 
the maintenance, repair, and resur- 
facing of the parking lots. 
‘According to Bill Boyer, chief of 
keis are issued for a 





security 
variety of reasons. 

*Parking incorrectly is the big 
thing, but we charge more for 
parking in handicapped spaces and 
careless and impnident driving, 
Boyer said. 

The charge for the most common 
parking licket is $5. The amount 
{or serious offenses goes up to S25. 
Fines nol paid within 48 hours are 
doubled. 


Fines have put some students in 
poor financial shape, according to 
Johnson. 

*Like I tell the parents, we don't 
want to have anybody with a bill of 
$125, which has happened|in the 
past,” he said, “That becomes a 
shock to people. It's easier Lo pay 
the §5 than to have to give up a car 
payment.” 

Boyer advises students not to 
throw tickets in thie back of their 
‘car and forget about them 

I(a lcketed siudent believes the 
charge is unwarranted, there is an 
appeals process 

Johnson said appeals are encour: 
aged, but students still have to go 
through the formality of paying the 
ticket first 

if students deal with it right 
away, they'l probably have less 
problems down the road,” Johnson 
said. 

Southern students pay $5 per 
semester for parking Johnson said 
those who find paying fees and 
fines unfair should look at other 
colleges. 5 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENTS 


Directors stretch budget 
among 13 MIAA sports | 


Frazier, Beard tigh 


ten purse strings 


in order to provide bare essentials 


By RICK ROGERS _ 
SPO: 


supporting 13 confere 
Jere and two separate athlet 

ic departments, athletic direc 
tors Jim Frazier and Sallie Beard 


have to keep their money belts 
fastened 

















ment, 
ier, Works with a 
1 budget of $148,600, not 
including coaches" salaries or 
player scholarships. The budget 
includes money for each sport 
insurance, training room mainte 
nance, and office expenditures 
Football, the department's pre 
miere sport, receives $43,500 
bout 29 percent of the depart 
ent’s budget. Basketball, which 
is next in line, receives $29,950, 
and baseball is allotted $14 
Soccer, track and cross country 
and golf are on the bottom half of 
the sc 

“The utilities are paid for by the 
College, but we in turn have to 
raise additional monies for each 
sport for us to be able to have the 
extras,” Frazier said. “We have 
some sports that need to be 
improved.” 

But not all of the department's 
money is spent on each individual 
sport. The t 





























ing room receives 


| “FEDERAL AID 


Be VICK STERLE 
CITY NEWS EDITOR 


‘ouse Republicans would 
| Hit sites si 
lion in fede aid for 
higher education. House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich wants to 
replace an additional $6 billion 
in college grants with work- 
study programs 
Pell Grants, named for Sen 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.1.), are 
awarded to undergraduate stu- 
dents based on financial need 
The financial need and award 
amount is determined under a 
formula established by Congress. 
Under President Clinton's budget 
for fiscal year 1996, the Pell Grant 
maximum award would increase 
to $2,620, up from its current 
maximum amount of $2,340. 














$15,700, while $20,000 is spent on 
insurance and medical expenses 

Ticket sales for both football and 
basketball games are not part of 
the athletic department's initial 
budget, but they are used to pay 
recruiting expenses 





a2 
vo 


The uitilites are paid for by 
the College, but we in tum 
have ta raise additional 
monies for each sport for 
us to be able to have the 
extras. 
Jim Frazier 
Men's athletic director 
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“The gate receipts, after expens 
© a percent with the 
women’s athletic department and 
then we use il as our recruiting 
budget.” Frazier said 

Frazier said the amount of 
money allocated for each sport 
can be changed from year to 
year. 

“I meet with each coach, and we 
establish a budget for the upcom: 
ing year,” he said. “We take this 














{the budget) as a base and thea 
we establish what they need 
money-wise, and then we work to 
serve them the addition?! funds 





With Missouri Sout! ne of 
the smaller institutions in the 
MIAA, Frazier said the College's 
athletic budget, compared to oth: 
ers in the MIAA, is “not very 
ood.” 

The women’s athletic depart- 
ment receives $71,000 to di 
into its five sports 

Basketball receives $20,000; soft- 
ball, volleyball, and track and 
cross country each get $15,000. 
Tennis is allotted $6,000, 

Like the men’s athletic depart 
ment, these figures do not include 
scholarships or coaches’ salaries. 

Sallie Beard, women’s athletics 
director, said the MIAA does not 
regulate the amount spent on 
cach sport, because each college 
in the conference operates its ath- 
letic department differently 

“You may have one school that 
lakes mileage out of an operating 
budget, and yet another school 
may not 

“We conduct our business in 
such different ways that there is 
no way the conference can dictate 
operating budgets. Everybody has 

a little bit different accounting 
method,” Beard said: 











Nick Parker, assistant sports edi- 
tor, contributed to this story 


ATHLETICS’ 
MONEY BELT 






$25,950 





$14,250 
$13,000 


$9,000 







Football Basketball Baseball © Soccer TracWCC 


MEN'S ATHLETICS—FUNDS PER SPORT 
$20,000 





$15,000 $15,000 $15,000 





Basketball TracCC Softball Volleyball, Teel) 


|_ WOMEN'S ATHLETICS —FUNDS PER SPOR 














Pell Grants in jeopardy | 


“Government tolerates the 
expenditure of a great deal of | 
money! on people who are not 


the job done,” Gingrich 








id 
He spoke Feb. 3 ata confer- 
ence to 600 members of the 
National Association of 
Independent and 
Universities, most of whom were | 
presidents of their institutions, 
He said that some students 
receiving grant money “are just 
getting it for being alive.” 
College presidents expressed 
conc over Gingrich’s 
remarks. Madeleine Kunin, 
deputy education secretary, 
described Pell Grants as “an 
essential building block in the 





Colleges 








— Please tum to 
PELL GRANTS, page 198 
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Lionbacker Club allows extra 


left unfilled by College budgé 





RICK ROGERS 
SPORTS EDITOR 


ith the funds allotted 
from the College budget 
paying for the bare 


necessities, the Missouri Southem 
athletic departments have to: 
depend on outside sources to 
pump in money for all the little 
extras. 

One major contributor to the alh- 
letic department is the Missouri 
Southern Lionbacker Booster 
Club. This year the Lionbackers’ 
membership reached 453) 108 of 
whom are new members. 

“We increased our membership 
in the last year, and hopefully we 
will keep increasing as the years 
Ro on.7 said Steve Taylor, businese 






This year. sap 00 
-eceived from men 
These funds help th a 
department a 
necessities that the 
the College dee 

“The goal of the 


mana 
ment 

Taylor said one of the reasons 
the enrollment of the Lionbackers 
has blossomed is because promo- 
tions have spread the word around 
the Joplin area. 

“I think we are trying to make 
ourselves more known through 
the Joplin Sports Network, bene- 
fits hosted by the Lionbackers, 
and promotions during football 
and basketball games 

“T think the community will get 
more involved because people are 
finding out about us,” Taylor said. 

The cost for a Lionbacker mem- 
bership is $200, which includes 
two season tickets to every home 
football and men’s and women's 
basketball games. 


er of the athletic depart- 


ing, recruiting CSS) 

andsoon. 
“Their (athletic 

budget is so 

go to costs 

areas,” Taylor $0 


Frazief, ee 
said i 


director. 
in some way OF 
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BANK PARKER, 
ESTANT SPORTS EDITOR 


fAollexe athletes are now 
(ars Yowork and receive 
Vite fill amount of aid given 
fien|from the athletic depart 








cs 
Mi le just changed and they 
waliled to get employment 
# sid Sallie Beard, women’s 
Bsc tirecior. 

Dicampus employment has 
my become perfectly legal, so 
ican go Sack groceries and get 
mi walever, and we don't have 
Skip track of iL And it doesn't 
Bai against the athlete in any 











sid it was difficult to keep 
ofthe income athletes 
med and)then to subtract it 


from the funds provided by the 
athletic department 

“Prior to January 1994, if the stu: 
dent-athlete had outside employ- 
ment, we had to count it against 
the limit” Beard said. “For exam: 
ple, if our limit was $3,000 and hier 
scholarship was $2,500 and the 
student went off-campus and made 
$700 sacking groceries, then she 
exceeded that $3,000 limit and was 
ineligible 

“We had to try to keep track of 
where they were working and how 
much income they were getting 
We had to try to document that, 
and it’s just an enormous problem 
to try to track all that” 

With the limitations on the num- 
ber of scholarships thal can be 
given out, several athletes need 


Parltime jobs to help pay for cok 
Jege expenses. 

Jon Lantz, Southern’s head foot- 
ball coach, said that while some 
athletes need the jobs, they find it 
difficult=if not impossible—to 
‘work during the playing season. 

“T think athletes should be able 
{o work, especially during the off- 
season, but many kids can’t handle 
if during the season,” he said 

*We have 40 scholarships for 80 
kids, and not many of these are 
fullrides, so|some are forced to 
work. I think they definitely 
deserve the righl to work” 

The official NCAA rule says the 
earnings of a studentaathlete are 
exempt as Jong 28 no one associal- 
ed with the athletic department 
interferes, and “provided the stu- 


dent-athlete secures the employ- 
mentin the same manner as other 
members of the general public” 

Another issue athletic depart 
ments are having to deal with is 
the concept of paying athletes for 
their performance. Beard views 
this idea as “ridiculous” 

*I think in some regard that is 
whal the scholarship is for,” she 
said. “ICs a performing grant and 
aid. 

“Ina sense, our athletes are get. 
ting some kind of reimbursement 
or some kind of assistance 
because they are willing to com- 
mit the time to an athletic event. 
Some people might say they are 
gelling paid” 

Beard said paying athletes 
salaries for their performances 


student athletes learn to juggle sport, work 


would take them away from the 
collegiate philosophy. 

“I think some people at the 
upper levels of Division I fec! like 
that is happening in some cases 
anyway,” she said. “Why nol just 
be absolutely above board and 
candid and pay the athletes for: 
being star athletes? 

“Bul my opinion is that that is no 
Jonger amateurism and it makes 
collegiate athletes the same as. 
professional athletes,” Beard said 
“I think that collegiate athletics 
are supposed to be an addendum 
to the academic agenda. 

*I think when we start doing 
more than helping the siudentaih: 
lete cover their expenses for col- 
lege, then I think itis a profession- 
al spor.” s 





employment program offers students listings for 100+ jobs 
OPEN OPPORTUNITIES 


Ieccupation referral systems provide 
cholars new horizon in work force 


BRECK) BROWN, 
aA WaT 


issouri Southern offers 
jb assistance via the Job 
Location Development 

) program. 
ILD /program offers stu 
BX at|opportunity to check on 
le jobs that offer flexible 
‘ > said Lisa 


oc studen 
Hrone is eligible, 
lk emporary siudemt employ 
Stcoondinator 
Bath isreplacing Heidi Oakes. 
Stat Emplaymient coordinator, 
e Dakes is gn maternity leave. 
Program /is available to all 
Shithem students 
Students often face diff 
Singing jobs that offer part- 
Hours with flexible sched- 








MBL ofthe job proxram appli- 
Fal cligible for 
Seraiging from sales assis 
= aidleashiers to lifeguards 
= Booth said 
sarllis located in Hearnes 
Satsde Of Room 117. 
need 0 simply fill out 
Pealion in the scholarship 
said. 








The next step in the job search is 
to check on current jobs on the job 
board. 

"Currently, there are over 100 
jobs listed on the job board, 
Booth said 

The job board gives student a 
wide variety of jobs that are avail 
able in the area, Students can then 
chose five jobs which suit their 
interest and hours available for 
work 

“Ifthe student has any questions, 
he or she can stop by my office 
and I can tell them more about the 
particular job," Booth said 

The JUD jobs are listed by codes 
Students choose five codes at the 
JLD office, then) lalk to Bootk 
about the positions 

The siudent gives the prospec 
live employer a referral card $0 
ihe school can be notified if the 
students hired. 

One hundred fourly-four stu 
dents have been placed through 
the JLD program through 
February 

“The responsibility for the inter: 
views is up Io the students Bosth 
said. “We are a referral syste 
she added. -We let the students 
know about the jobs and the for 











Spring Up 
OFE-CA iene. 
__ AMPUS ‘ons 








Jooks at the off-campus job openings billboard in Heames Hall. 
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Sudents’ financial aid 
eatal survey released in 
thal §9 peroent of 


hits polled Favored main: 
tala for higher educa- 


Tow-up is their part> 


GRANTS, FROM PAGE‘18B 


tion at current levels snd opposed 
‘cuts in federal student ad for higher 
education. ci y 7m 
‘students received Pell Grants in the 
1993-1994 academic year 

“What is inferesting i that the pub 


ssid Thomas Kean, president of 


Drew Unversity 
Kean s a former Repubbcan eves: 


nor of New Jersey and a member of 
the Alliance to Save Student Aid! He 
testified in opposition to proposed 
‘cuts in federal student aid before the 
‘Senafe Labor and Human Resources 
‘Committee 


US. Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D- 
Mass) said the proposed cuts, aimed 
at meeting the “Contract With 
‘Amenca,” would reduce federal aid 
for students in Massachusetts by 
more than $400 milhon a year. 5 





